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PREFACE. 


These tales were recorded on First Mesa by Alexander M. Stephen. 
Tales 1—17 were recorded in 1893, tales 18 —28, ten years earlier. These 
earlier tales, although heard from some of the same informants as the 
later tales, seem in many ways different in character, almost giving the 
impression at times of a different culture. This is perplexing to the editor 
who suggests that it may be due largely to the recorder’s comparative 
unfamiliarity with the Hopi people and their language at the earlier 
period, perhaps to his greater familiarity with the Navaho, for the 
narrative has something of a Navaho character, perhaps also to the form 
his inquiry may have taken, along the lines of historic origins. Like all 
Pueblo peoples the Hopi have no historic sense, in our meaning. The myth 
of the Emergence puts an end to their own questions about cultural 
beginnings and, as to what happened after the Emergence until the final 
settlement, a few pattern outlines of wanderings caused by wickedness — 
sexual misbehaviour,! disobedience to the chiefs or feud, neglecting their 
ceremonial — of localization through finding certain signs or omens, 
notably the tracks of Masau, and of consolidation with other Hopi 
speaking groups from encounter with a stray hunter, such are the stories 
the old men would tell, when pressed, I conceive, for the truth of where 
they really came from. Compilers of these stories as recorded by Stephen, 
notably Mindeleff and Fewkes, attempted to give them historical veri- 
similitude by omitting features that could not but be taken as legend and 
by emphasizing topographical and archaeological description. We do not 
learn, for example, that a certain migration started after feud following 
upon the death of the chief which was caused by a wizard blowing in his 
ear, thus causing his head to swell until it burst ; we learn only that these 
people (Horn clan) came from a mountain range in the East, possibly 
from the head waters of the Rio Grande, or from southern Utah.” Nor do 
we learn that Eagle clansmen are chosen as scouts because they are 
swift like the eagle or that Eagle clan and Deer clan are linked together 
because an eagle and a deer were seen drinking from the same spring or 
that a migration is determined by Spider woman who points out the 
region belonging to Masau for which the travellers are destined and to 
which they may be guided by Turtle-dove.* Instead, water courses, 
springs and ruins are charted as places of early clan association and even 
Palatkwabi, the home of the Horned Water Serpent, is put down on the 
map. 


1 Cp. Matthews, Washington, Navaho Legends, 64. MAFLS. V. 1897. 

2 Mindeleff, V., A Study of Pueblo Architecture, 18—19. Eighth Ann. Rep. 
Bur. Ethnology, 1886—7; Fewkes, J. W., Tusayan Migration Traditions, 582. 
Nineteenth Ann. Rep. Bur. Am. Ethnology, 1897—8. 

3 See, too, Parsons, E. C., The Pueblo Indian Clan in Folk-Lore. JAFL 34: 
210—2II. 1921. 
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Hopi Tales. 3 


And so it seems opportune to publish the original records on which the 
misapprehensions of Hopi history were based, not only as folk tale 
material, if not folk tale proper, but as a corrective to the misinterpre- 
tative theory of migration by clan that has persisted in Pueblo ethno- 
graphy for many years. 

The bibliographical references are to Hopi and Zufi records, or to 
special points of comparison, particularly Navaho. In lore, as well as in 
ceremonial and general life, the relations between Hopi and Navaho are 
appearing more and more significant. The general bibliography will be 
found in the concordance of Southwest tales in course of publication by 
the American Folk-Lore Society. 

K. C. P. 


I. THE EMERGENCE.! 


In the Underworld all the people were fools”. Youths copulated with 
the wives of the elder men, and the elder men deflowered virgins. All was 
confusion, and the chief was unhappy. He thought, and at sunset pro- 
claimed that on the morrow all the people should assemble around him. 
On the following morning all came into the court. They said, ‘““We heard 
you announce, you have sent for us. What is it you wish, perhaps you 
wish to tell us something.” ““Yes,’’ said the chief, “‘I want to tell you that 
I have been thinking much and I am saddened by your evil actions. Now, 
I announce that tomorrow morning early, all the women, maids and 
female children and infants, all females, shall remain here in the village 
(in this house-place), and all the men, youths and male infants, all 
males, shall cross the broad river and remain there on the other side.” 
Neither the men nor the women were much displeased at this proposal, 
and discussed it over night. ‘“Now it will be determined who the lazy ones 
are, perhaps the women, perhaps the men, we shall see.”’ On the following 
morning the males all swam the river, carrying the infants on their backs, 
and leaving the women in the houses, which belonged to them. Before 


1 Told by We’he, of the Kachina clan of Tewa, chief of Pendete, one of the 
two Tewa kivas, and in charge of the fetiches of the Twins or war gods. 

Cp. Parsons, E.C., Tewa Tales, MAFLS 19: 169—170. 1926; Voth, H. R., 
The Traditions of the Hopi, 10. Field Columbian Mus. Pub. 96. Anthrop. 
Ser. VIII, 1905. 

2 We’he had been talking of human folly in more recent times: The 
extreme Northwest (Kwini'wi) is Oraibi, and Tawile (Taos), a Towa town, is 
the extreme Northeast (Hop’oko). Both are ka’hopi (fools), but all are Hopi 
who dwell between these limits. That the people of these two villages are 
fools, witness the Taos slaughter by the early Spaniards and the slaughter of 
the Oraibi by the Navaho. The people of Taos and Oraibi drink kwum'ap 
kit’ yi (black water) and talk and do as fools. When Oraibi flourishes, Taos 
declines. When it is well at Taos, it is ill at Oraibi. It has always been thus. 


x1* 
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swimming the river, the men and women divided all kinds of seeds 
between them, all the store of seeds was divided. 

The men carried their hunting weapons with them and caught deer and 
antelope. They nursed the infants by cutting up small bits of venison 
which they gave to the infants to suck, and it was as good as mother’s 
milk to them, they grew fat and strong. The women planted, so did the 
men, both were alike industrious, neither were lazy, and there were 
abundant harvests on both sides of the river. The women regretted the 
lack of flesh food, and longed for copulation and child bearing, but the 
men had plenty of flesh food and were indifferent. This continued for three 
years, then the women’s gowns had grown ragged and their fields were 
poorly cultivated. On the fourth year the men had again abundant har- 
vests, but the women obtained little or nothing from their fields, and they 
were hungry and unhappy. Okiwa sikwi nawakina was their constant cry. 
On the morning of the fifth Shoyaluna (Winter solstice ceremony) after 
separation, the woman chief (moviwi wuhti) came to the river brink and 
called across to the men, “I want to tell you something,” and a youth 
heard her and told the elder men and one of them went to the river bank 
and called, ‘“What is it you want to say ?”’ The woman chief was all in rags 
and looked miserable. She said, ‘‘I have been thinking, let all the men and 
youths assemble on your side and all the women and maids on this side 
and let us discuss,” and this was agreed to, and they thus assembled. The 
woman chief spoke first : ““We are all in rags, and we have only a few ears 
of corn left to eat. We have no flesh food, no copulation, no child-bearing. 
Wearesad.” “‘An’chaat,” “true,’’ said the chief. The woman chief said, “Let 
some men come over here.”’ ‘“So’ont,’’ said the chief, ‘let the women come 
over here.” The women were all glad of this permission and can into the 
river and swam across, and the men received them gladly. The men had 
built fine houses and these they gave to the women. They had also woven 
many fine gowns and girdles and these they also gave to the women, and 
there was abundance of corn, and plenty of the flesh of elk, deer, bear, 
and antelope. 

At that time, at sunrise the sky was wide, the horizon was far around, 
but at noon the sky vibrated, it alternately compressed and distended. 
The horizon was not so far around as it is in this world. In the daytine, in 
the Underworld, it was beautiful, there was bubbling water in com- 
motion, all around the landscape; but at night the sky contracted and it 
was disagreeable. There were both sun and moon at that time. Then the 
bubbling waters increased and encroached upon the dry land and 
pressed close up towards the people. They became sad. The chief thought 
and said, “Perhaps there is a hii’chi (hole doorway) in this to’kpela 
(sky).” 

There were four mountains, at the cardinal points, and at the mountain 
at the Northeast lived Spider woman and Pyiiiikafihoya and Paliifahoya. 
The Hopi War chief (Kaletakmonwi) made a war prayer-stick (hizri 
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paho) for Spider woman and a fa’chi' or piivwubshtinini (nodule club) for 
the Twins, and prayer-feathers, and sent a youth with these to the moun- 
tain. Spider woman thanked the youth for the prayer-stick and prayer- 
feathers and asked what he wanted. The Twins danced with glee on 
receiving their presents. ‘‘What do you wish for these things?’ asked 
Spider woman. The youth said, ‘“We are surrounded with bubbling water 
and it is covering all our land. Where is the good place to go to, the good 
houses, perhaps you know.” “Yes,” she said, “‘I know. In the above is a 
good place, tell all your people to hasten and come here.’’ The youth 
returned and after the elders assembled and smoked, he told all that had 
occurred. Women prepared food for the journey, and then all the people 
started, carrying the altar slabs (ponya kohii) on their backs, and went 
to the mountain, the house of Pyiiiikamhoya. They all went up the moun- 
tain to its summit, and the water followed close behind,” covering every- 
thing, but the mountain grew alittle faster than the rise of the water and 
after a time the mountain summit was almost touching the sky. Spider 
woman planted salab’wyt (spruce plant) and it grew up against the sky, but 
the sky was hard and the spruce could not penetrate. Again Spider wo- 
man thought, — perhaps reed will pierce through. So she planted a reed, 
and it grew four days and reached the sky and found a small crevice 
which it penetrated.* Badger climbed the stalk and reached its tip, but he 
could not get through to see anything, so he returned, saying, ‘‘I am very 
tired, I could see nothing but earth.” The elders thought. ““What man 
knows? Perhaps Locust (Ma’hii) ?4 So they asked him and he said yes, 
he knew. Locust is very brave, he never winks his eyes. (They are like the 
eye glasses of the American.) So he climbed the stalk and went through 
and reached the tasselled tip of the reed, and looked around, and there 
was water everywhere. Locust carried a flute, slung on his back; he drew 
it out and began to play upon it, and at the Northwest (Kwin’iwi) the 
Yellow Cloud chief appeared. He was very wroth and darted yellow 
lightning at Locust which went close past the eyes of Locust, but he 
never winked, and- went on with his flute playing. Yellow Cloud said, 
‘What kind of man have we here? For sure he is brave, pasha’ni taka, for 
sure he isa man!”’ Next to the Southwest (Tev’yiifia) Blue Cloud appeared 
and he too was wroth and flung his blue lightning at Locust and it passed 
through him from side to side, and he only continued to play as before, 
and Blue Cloud said the same as had Yellow Cloud. Then at the South- 
east (Tatyfika), Red Cloud came up very wroth and darted the red 
lightning which passed through Locust from belly to back, and he 





} Ball of buckskin-covered cotton, fastened to a stick. 

* Flood as the cause of the Emergence is also Navaho. (Navaho Legends 
64, 74—75): 

3 Cp. Cushing, F. H., Origin Myth of Oraibi, JAFL, 36: 164, 1923; Parsons, 
E. C., The Origin Myth of Zuii, JAFL, 36: 137. 1923. 

4 Cp. Navaho Legends, 65, 74—75, 76. 
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continued playing as if nothing had occurred. Red Cloud expresses his 
wonder and admiration as the preceding Clouds had done. At the North- 
east (Hop’oko) White Cloud arises and casts white lightning which passes 
through Locust from head to tail, and he continued playing as if nothing 
had happened to him. The four Cloud chiefs drew together and came 
close to Locust and talked with him, demanding to know from whence he 
came. They said, ‘“This is Cloud land; what do you here? You are a good 
man and brave, perhaps you are an orphan ?”’ “‘No,”’ said Locust, “I have 
many people behind me in the Below.” “It is well,’”’ said the Cloud chief, 
“You are brave and deathless; your heart and those of your people must 
be good ; go tell them to come and all this land shall be theirs.“ “Kwakwaz’’, 
“thanks’’, said Locust, who then returned and told his people!. Then Badger 
went up and widened the crevice so that people could pass through, and 
while he was doing this, Locust told his adventures to the people, and said 
the place above was just like the place they were then at, all water. The 
people again were saddened at this, but the chiefs thought, and said, 
“Well, it is no worse than here, and may be better, let us go up and see.” 
The people climbed up the reed for eight days, stopping each night at a 
joint from which a great leaf grew out and the people slept on it. That is 
why these leaves are called ¢o’tokya, sleeps. 

When all had emerged (niiyiina), the Twins who each had the resilient 
lightning, shot it in every direction and made cafions (tib’ka) and 
through these the water flowed away.” The Twins then made all the rocks 
of mud, and made all the mountains,® made everything that is of stone. 
Pa'sha (finished). 


2. THE SIPAPU IS SOUGHT BY THE BIRDS.* 

Before reaching this present world, people sat upon the leaves of the 
reed which grew in the daytime only. It remained stationary at night, and 
there the joint is, and there is where the leaves grew, and people slept on 
them, hence that joint is called totokya (sleeps). It is uncertain how many 
days the reed grew until it reached the sky. Its point was sharp and it 
penetrated a crevice and grew through the sky one day. People slept on it 
another night and next morning just as the sun rose the reed reached 
through the sipapu and people emerged. 

Before people got on the reed the Lalakontu’ sent out the dove (huwt), 
and it flew around the sky seeking for the sipapu. It flew all around the 
horizon, but could find no opening and came back tired. The people 
reviled it and called it a fool. The mochini,® which pertains to the Agave 


1 Cp. The Origin Myth of Oraibi, 167—168. 

2 Cp. Navaho Legends, 76. 

3 Cp. The Origin Myth of Oraibi, 166. 

* Cp. Traditions of the Hopi, 10, 16—18. 

° One of the two women’s societies. 

° A bird closely resembling the mocking bird, but it does not sing. 
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Hopi Tales. 7 


society, then flew around, but it already knew where to look for the 
opening and flew directly over head and found it. It came back and told 
of its discovery. 

There was only a gray, dim light when people came out from the sipapu 
because there was no sun there. 


3. THE EMERGENCE (THE DISTRIBUTION OF CORN; WITCH AND COYOTE 
ESTABLISH DEATH).! 


At the sipapii came up Pahano (White people), Hopi, Yota, Yochemu, 
Tashabu, (Navaho, their old name, Yotahuni) and Payutsi. A’tkyika, 
the west, direction of the below, was where people first came up, far in 
the west. There are four great waters (patiipha) separated by sand, and 
on the land, on this side of the fourth great water, and close beside it, is 
the place of the sipapii; there the water is always in commotion. 

Ma’‘hii (Locust) has unwinking eyes, is brave. Reed locust(Pakabma’hii) 
sat on the tip of the reed planted in the underworld; his eyes never close, 
hence he never sleeps. He sat on the tip of the plant and sang, and the reed 
grew up through the sipapii in one day. He looked around and there was 
water everywhere. The Clouds were angry because of this intrusion, and 
Yellow, Blue, Red, White, Black and All-colours successively launched 
their lightning (the lightning of each cloud of its own colour) at Locust, 
but he never winked an eye; the lightnings passed through him and harmed 
him not. And the Clouds said, ‘‘Surely you are brave, you have won; tell 
your fathers and mothers, your children, all your people tocome up.’’ Then 
Yaupa (Mocking-bird) climbed the reed and the people followed him, 
but they could not come up swift like Mocking-bird; they were four days 
climbing and wherever they slept at night, long leaves grew from the 
stem and on these leaves the people slept, and when people reached the 
surface, Mocking-bird was there to meet them. (Wikyatiwa knows the 
story of Masauwii (Skeleton) at the sipapii,? I do not. Masauwa linked 
his left arm under the right arm of each person as he emerged and thanked 
him for coming.) Mocking-bird knows all tongues and as the people 
emerged from the sipapii he taught them Hopi talk. After a while he 
ceased to speak Hopi and began teaching the emerging people American 
talk, then he ceased speaking that, and in turn taught other emerging 
peoples the speech they now use, Yota, Payutsi, Yochemu, Navaho. 
This is why peoples speak with different tongues, Mocking-bird thus 
taught them.* Mocking bird taught the different societies (wimkya) 
their songs in the Below. 

After all had reached this earth surface, who were permitted, the 


1 Told by Hofii of the Cactus maternal family of the Snake clan, Crier 
chief. 
2 Cp. Hopi Traditions, 12—13, 18. 
° Cp. Hopi Traditions, 11; Tewa Tales, 170. 
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Americans built beautiful stone houses, large, rectangular and many- 
storied, and the Hopi imitated them, but the Hopi houses were smaller 
and ruder. The Yota made shade houses of willow; the Payutsi, wind 
breaks of sage brush and greasewood; the Navaho made the hogan, and 
the Yoche sought shelters among the rocks.! 

People brought no corn up the sipapii; there was no corn. People were 
constantly thinking and saying, ‘‘What shall we eat ?”’ Mii‘iyinwu? had six 
kinds of corn that he brought from the Below, and he laid the six ears in 
order, and these were yellow, blue, red, white, black and spotted. He laid 
these ears beside each other and all the peoples were gathered around them. 
The American was beside the largest ear and he took it, and Mii‘iyunwu 
thanked him for doing so and said, ‘‘You shall have all knowledge.”’ The 
Hopi was standing on the opposite side next the smallest ear, and, as the 
American had done, so did the Hopi, he took the smallest ear because it was 
next him. And Mii‘iyinwu thanked him also and said, ‘‘You shall have the 
kachina and their knowledge,” and in token of that he gave the Hopi an ear 
of sweet corn(tiiwakcht), as that is the kachina corn (tiiwa kachina i.e. Earth 
kachina.) This left three ears? for the four remaining people, and Payutsi 
was constantly saying, ““What kind am I to get ? When am I to get an ear 
of corn ?’’ but no one gave any heed to him. Then Navaho took the largest 
ear of the four, saying, ‘I have many wives and I need much food. I am 
roaming constantly; tonight I sleep here, where shall I sleep tomorrow ? 
I encounter many and I am a fighter, and after the arrow pierces me to 
kill, when I fall on my back I will die kicking.” ‘‘Alas,”’ said Payutsi, 
“which ear am I to get ?”” Then Yota said, “I am constantly climbing the 
mountains in search of game and am always hungry and I need strong 
food,” so he took the next largest one, and the Yochi took the one that 
was left. Then Payutsi said, “I don’t want any corn, I can live very well on 
grass seeds and cactus fruit.’’4 

Four days after people came up, Powako (Witch), who had followed the 
Hopi closely up the reed, killed the Hopi chief’s daughter, perhaps with 
an arrow, I know not, he killed her with his wizardry. The people said, 
‘‘Why did this bad fool come here, let us slay him,” and the chief grasped 
him by the throat, but Witch besought the chief to refrain from killing 
until after he looked down the sipapii. And the chief and Witch went 
back and looked down the sipapii, and there they saw the maid seated 
and leaning her back against the door of a house close by the base of the 
reed. She was brushing her hair with a broom brush (wuhsi) and she 
looked up and smiled at her father.® 





1 Cp. Tewa Tales, 174. 
2 The Underworld male spirit of corn and vegetation. — E. C. P. 
3 There is some inconsistency here, but it was my fault in not being able 
to follow Hoiii. 
4 Cp. Hopi Traditions, 21. 
5 The Origin Myth of Oraibi, 167; The Origin Myth of Zufi, 138. 
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Coyote is one of the pets of Witch, he followed him as a dog does a man. 
He was standing also at the sipapii and looking down, and he said,“‘Every 
one will die and go down to the Underworld again,’ and he threw down 
alarge flat stone. Before this Witch had said that in four days the maid 
would return to this upper world, but when Coyote threw down the 
stone, Witch was vexed and said, ‘‘Now she can never come back.”’ All the 
people were angry at Coyote for this and drove him away, because only 
for his foolish action people who died would have been able to revive 
and walk around on this world four days after death.? 

Mii‘iyinwu gave the Hopi and the Americans all vegetation now culti- 
vated, but he told the Hopi he could not accompany them, that the 
Americans had all knowledge and strength, and that the Hopi should 
follow their trail and would find good places to live in, for the Americans 
know how to choose. “‘It is easy to follow their trail,”’ he said, “‘for the 
Americans have heels upon their shoes.’’ So Mii‘iyinwu went to the 
Underworld again and resumed his seat upon the flowery mound. The 
Americans, strong and wise, travelled straight and far to the eastward, 
and the Hopi elders said, “‘Let us look for the American trail,’ and the 
Hopi divided into different groups and spread out in diverging directions, 
south, east, north. They found traces of fire and dwellings where the 
Americans had staid, and the Hopi followed them far, but were never 
able to overtake them, so the Hopi turned again toward the west. 

In the return journey the Bear clan were the first to reach Tusayan and 
they came up on this mesa at the steep sand drifts near the ‘Cape of the 
Lost Children,’ and from there travelled southwest and halted for a time 
at Tiiki’novi where was (is) the (a) house of Spider woman. Afterwards 
they came down to this point of the mesa and built this house, this very 
house you (A. M. S.) live in. 

When people diverged from the sipapii, my people, the Snake clan, 
travelled far and for a long time and halted at Tokonabi and built many 
houses there. After the youth brought the Snake woman who gave birth 
to all kinds of snakes and these snakes had bitten many children and 
killed them, the Snake clan migrated and travelled southward till they 
came to — , and there they stayed and built the big house (wuko 
kihu). They lived there a long while and then they travelled eastward 
and came to this region, and when they came to Miishoninovi they were 
halted by Masauwié who barred the trail. He made four lines of meal across 
it. He said, ‘“There are people up yonder on the mesa point, they are the 
Bear clan. I know them, but who are you? All this region is mine and 
I do not like to see strangers entering here.”’ The Snake clan built houses 
there, and one day they beheld something stalking toward them and what 
was it ? It was large and terrible; there was no skin nor hair on its head, 





1Cp. Tewa Tales, 171 —172, 174; Hopi Traditions, 11—12, 19—20; 
Navaho Legends 77—78. 
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only a bloody skull sat on its shoulders. The chief of the Snake clan was 
sitting crouched on his heels (chiikiikiyuta), looking steadfastly at the 
approaching object, and when it drew near he saw that it was Masauwi, 
but he never moved, for our chief had no fear. Then Masauwié embraced 
him and said, ‘“You are the brave man, your eyes show no fear, you 
have won, etc.” 

The Hopi obtained from Mii‘iyinwu all their typical plants except the 
squash and kokomkati (black corn) and these Masauwi gave them. 
Masauwii pashaadta (his field), in which he cultivated these plants, is in 
the valley southeast from Walpi and not very far across the main 
drainage arroyo. It is now held and cultivated by me. I inherited it from 
my mother’s ancestors of the Squash clan who won the field from Masauwi 
All the Masauwuki (shrines) also belong to me as I inherited them also. 

The Reed clan joined the Snake clan while yet at the valley house. The 
Reed clan came from Lemeba, the knoll on the east side of Miishoninovi 
where the traces of their houses are still to be seen. 


4. THE EMERGENCE: BIRTH OF THE TWINS: THE TWINS SEEK THEIR FATHER, 
THE SUN, WHO TESTS THEM. 


In bygone time all people lived in the Below, in the lower house; after a 
time they passed up to another house; after another lapse of time they 
passed up to a third house, and after more time had elapsed they again 
passed upward, by means of the reed, and emerged from the si’papii upon 
this fourth or upper house, this tdiwa’ka’chi, land (earth) surface, upon 
which they now live. The four houses rest above each other, as you may 
see illustrated upon the rattle (pa’aya) of the Flute society (Lenwimkya), 
the four gourd discs of the Flute moisture rattle (lenpa’aya), these discs 
being called the na’liyiim kihii naach'vee, the four houses situated above 
each other. 

In the Below, people were numerous, men, women, and children. The 
women became angry with the men and were constantly reviling them 
for their laziness, declaring that the women had to do the greater part of 
the work, both in the fields as well as in the houses, and that the men 
neglected to weave gowns and girdles and other wearing apparel for them. 
The men retorted that the women were the lazy ones, that they did not 
stay at home and attend to their domestic duties, but idled in each others 
houses gossipping; and each accused the other of marital infidelity. 
After this evil state of quarrel had long continued, the men said it will be 
better for us to separate, let the sexes live apart, then it will be seen 
which of them has been at fault. The women readily agreed to this, and so 
the people separated, the men going away and leaving the women in 
possession of the land and houses. The village was near a river which was 
very wide and deep and swift flowing, and the men made a wiin’a shibvu 
(slender-pole receptacle, wood vessel, box) in which they crossed the 
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river. All the males went across, men, youths, children and infants, The 
men nursed the male infants by giving them little bits of fresh venison 
to suck. The men built houses and planted, and at the end of one year 
gathered large harvests; the women had but little skill in field work and 
only obtained a scant harvest, and the men came down to the river brink 
and displayed their abundant field fruits and taunted the women. It was 
é an evil time and both men and women were foolish, kaho’fi; when they 
became amorous they resorted to artificial means to gratify their desires. 
The women used a stick covered with buckskin, and also the peeled stem 
of the conical cactus called o’ko, and with these imitated copulation. The 
men used the liver of the deer and antelope, and also the squash and 
gourd. For this purpose the men plucked a gourd, cut a round holein 
its side, and filled it with the blood of the hare (so’wi), warmed it before 
the fire, and imitated copulation. In six moons, one of these gourds gave 
birth to Taw’iya mana, Gourd girl, a very beautiful maid.1 During this 
separation of the sexes, a young woman, not a maid, imitated copulation 
by using the primary wing feather of the eagle; she conceived and was 
carried to San Francisco Mountains, where she gave birth to Kwa’toko.* 

Also during this evil time, a young woman, not a maid, was sitting in 
her house in great misery; her body was hardly covered, for her gown 
only hung over her in ragged shreds; she was very lousy and was picking 
the vermin off and scratching herself. While thus engaged her person was 
almost wholly exposed, and the sun-rays coming through a crevice in the 
wall, fell upon her vulva, and she moved with pleasure and then fell 
asleep. She told of this occurrence to some elder women, and it came on 
to rain, and the water began to drip through the roof, and the elder women 
said to her, “‘Lie over yonder and let the rain drops fall upon you,” and 
she went over and lay down, spreading her legs apart, and the rain drops 
fell upon her vulva, and again she moved with pleasure and fell asleep. 
She conceived and gave birth to twins, the first born was Pyiiiikanhoya 
and the other Paliifiahoya. In four days they were able to walk and run 
around, and they were foolish (kaho’pi) and full of mischief, breaking 
and destroying food vessels and cooking utensils; they were very dirty 
and their noses always snotty. 

When the Twins had grown to be of the size of a boy about twelve 
years old, they frequently asked their grandmother, the Spider woman, 


1 Cp. Tewa Tales, 172. 

2 See pp. 20—25. For birth of monsters during separation of the sexes, cp. 
Navaho Legends, 81. 

* Enquiries failed to elicit direct intelligence as to Spider woman's rela- 
tions with the Twins and their mother, I infer from what was said that the 
Twins applied the term grandmother to her only in a conventional sense. 
The old men spoke of her as a wuhti hash kii, ie. a decrepit old woman. They 
also spoke of her showing her house to the Twins, the house being described 
as the burrow of the trap-door spider. 
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who was their father, and where did he live. But Spider woman evaded 
direct answer, saying, ‘“How should I know ?”’ At last she told them that 
Sun was their father, that he lived at the place of Sunrise, and she would 
go with them and they should see him. She perched upon the helix of 
the ear! of Pyiiiikafi. She spurted some medicine and filamentous sub- 
stance spread before them, making a smooth path to the doorway of the 
house of Sun. There sat To’hoo (Lion), Ho’nauwi (Bear), Chiia (Rattle- 
snake); and Ka’toya (the mythic serpent) sat on the hatchway. The 
Twins successivley spurted medicine upon these watchers as they came to 
them, saying as they did so, ‘‘Ita’kwa kaichivuyuta,” ‘‘Our friend, do not be 
angry,’’ and each watcher at this in turn lay down quietly, and they passed 
on and stood looking down the hatchway (niik’pana). There were many 
beautiful young women and maids down there. They were the daughters 
of Sun. Some of them looked up and said, ‘‘Who are these dirty, snotty- 
nosed young ones, I wonder?” The wife of Sun said, “Pa’kivitai,” 
“Come in, you two,” and they went down the ladder. Inthe middle of the 
floor was a mound of turquoise and on its top was a large abalone 
(kala’haiyi) and this was the seat of Sun. Around the floor were many 
other smaller chos’bushi tii'ttikwi (turquoise mountains, mounds) on 
which were seated the wife of Sun and his daughters. The wife of Sun 
grows angry at the Twins.” The daughters ask them who they are, and 
where they come from; but the Twins sit silent. Then the daughters say, 
“You may sit there, on these two mounds, and be brothers until our 
father comes home, then we shall know.’”’ Sun came home, from the 
below, coming up a ladder leading through a hatchway in the floor. He 
always comes with a great noise. As he emerged, he said, “‘What do I 
smell? There are some strange ones here.” The daughters had put the 
Twins away in the omauvoiya (cloud altar) before Sun came home, and 
when he demanded that the strange ones should be produced, the daugh- 
ters brought the Twins from the beautiful omauvonya, in which they 
had been covered with beautiful clouds of all colours. The Twins run to 
Sun, claiming him as their father, but he says, ‘““Ha’ki, ha’ki (wait a 
while).’” Sun brought out his great pipe of turquoise, on the sides. of 
which clouds are painted, and filled it with tobacco and, ramming it with 
a stick, he lit the pipe and gave it to Pyiiiikafi, and the Twins smoked it, 
passing it from one to the other. They swallow the smoke® and by virtue 
of Spider woman’s medicine the smoke appears in the sky as clouds. 
After the Twins had smoked the pipe out they again claim Sun as their 
father, but again he says, ‘“‘Ha’ki, ha’ki!”’ There was a high mountain, 
its top almost touching the sky; Sun showed this to the Twins and told 
them to go up to its top and sleep there. Spider woman tied a turkey 


1 Some say right ear, some say left, it seems a matter of indifference. 
2 Why, I can not make out. 
3 Cp. Tewa Tales, 99. 
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Hopi Tales. 13 


feather to the right side of Pyiiiikafi and another turkey feather to the 
left side of Paliiihoya. They went up to the mountain top and the wind 
blew cold from the North, “kwiniwi piishiimyiika.” The wind brought ice 
around them, and but for the feather wrappers they would have perished.! 
As it was, they were almost frozen, and sat there through the night with 
chattering teeth. In the morning Sun called up to them, “‘Are you dead 
yet?” and they came running down, and at the prompting of Spider 
woman said, ‘‘Oh, no, we had a fine sleeping place, only it was too hot, it 
made us sweat,’’ at the same time they pretended to be wiping the sweat 
from their brows. ‘‘Now surely you know we are your sons,” they said, 
but again Sun said, ““Ha’ki!” 

He led them to a place where there was a smooth path, and there were 
four large hollow spheres of metal (shi’vwa, flint ?). In each of these 
spheres was a hot fire, and Sun bowled one along the trail and told 
Pyiiiikafi to run after it and catch it; he then bowled the other and told 
Paliim to run and catch it, and then he bowled the other two at them, 
crying to them to be sure and stop them, which they did. He next called 
to them to pick them up and bring them to him. They were very 
heavy, but the Twins spurted medicine on them and they became very 
light, and they took them up in their hands and brought them to Sun. 

Then Sun recognized them as his sons. He cleansed and decorated them, 
and his wife was no longer angry, and he sat each of them on a turquoise 
mound. He showed them beautiful clouds in one room, asking them if they 
wished to take some of these, but the Twins said no; he showed them 
beautiful shells, ornaments of all kinds and beautiful garments, and all 
manner of animals, these he proffered as gifts to them, but the Twins 
did not want them. “Well,” he said, “‘you must desire something, tell 
me what it is.’’ So they said they wanted weapons to destroy the monsters 
that ravaged their mother’s land. Then Sun gave them bow and arrow, 
and resilient lightning.” 


5. BIRTH OF THE TWINS. 


A Hopi maid longed for copulation, because she had heard it was 
sweet, but she knew nothing of it, for sure she was a virgin. She was 
constantly longing, and one day while she was seated in her house she 
spread wide her legs, and drew up her dress, uncovering her person. She 
cried, ‘“Ta’wa! i’naa! pash anchai tihniimi kana’kwa, Sun! my father! 
for sure you do not (love) care for me.’’ There was a crevice in the house 
roof, and through it the sun rays penetrated and fell upon her exposed 
vulva, and the sensation was pleasant and she moved with delight. This 


1 Cp. Tewa Tales, 201—2; Hopi Traditions, 162, 164. 

? Interruptions destroyed the thread of the story, which was told at 
Sichomovi. 
5 No personal name is given to her. 
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was in the early summer when the corn was knee high. Clouds came up 
and the rain felland the maid went under a projecting cliff for shelter, 
and again she longed, and she drew back her dress, exposing her person, 
and spread her legs apart. The falling rain collected in a pool on the edge 
of the cliff and flowed over in drops, and there fell upon her vulva, and 
again the sensation was pleasant and she moved with delight. Like the 
antelope, she gave birth to two upon the same day; the first born was the 
child of the Sun, Pyii’iikaihoya, the other twin was also the child of the 
Sun, but is also called the child of the Water, Pa’liiiahoya, Echo.! 


6. THE EARLY MONSTERS. 


The early monsters are reckoned as consisting of four, viz. Kwa’toko, 
Cha’veyo, Wuko Cha’izrisa, Big Elk, Wuko Chubiyo, Big Antelope. The 
giant elk was of form like the modern elk, but of stupendous size, and 
exceedingly fierce ; he slew many people with his horns. The Natash’ka are 
of infrequent mention because they were the young of Cha’veyo and 
seem to have remained at their home in the mountains, depending upon 
Cha'veyo to feed them; and his ravages, like those of Kwa’toko are always 
spoken of as having been for the purpose of procuring human bodies for 
food, especially bodies of children.” The giant elk also devoured the bodies 
of the people he killed, and goring and thrusting with the horns seems to 
have always been his method of dispatching his victims. The giant ante- 
lope also destroyed people and devoured them. Cha’veyo wore a skin 
mask. Bits of cedar wood strung together were laid over the top of the 
mask. He had large stone (?flint) arrow heads strung together in 
horizontal rows across his breast as a sort of mail or armor. His heart, as 
also was that of Kwa’toko, was of stone, just like the stone war axe. 
Kwa’toko had no weapons other than beak and claws.’ Cha’veyo received 
from Sun a st’vvwiivwapi, metal whip, sabre, which he carried in his 
right hand, like a staff, as he trotted along, listening for the footsteps of a 
possible victim. He was constantly looking for victims, men, women and 
children. He carried a deep burden basket (hoa’pii) on his back in which 
he placed the bodies of his slain. The edges of the basket were fringed with 
jingling olivella shells (mosilili), and these also fringed the outside of his 
legs, so that he made a jangling sound as he trotted along. He had breeches 


1 Pa'liinawth or Pa'livauiih. 

* The etymology given Stephen for Cha’ veyo was: Chachaiyimi, children, 
ve’yo, archaic term for hunter (current term being makio). The term is no 
doubt the same as Chapio, Tsabio, for the same monster or bug-a-boo, in 
the East. — E. C. P. 

3 Etymologized as from kwahi, eagle, tokpela, sky, o’vee, high. To be 
identified with Achiyelatopa, Knife-wing of Zufi, the woman stealer who 
lives high in the sky. He is represented on or rather hanging above the altars 
of Zuiii societies. — E. C. P. 
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of buckskin. He also had a bow and arrow, and the resilient lightning, 
but this he does not seem to have used in slaying, only the metal (flint ?) 
pliable weapon. Children wept when they heard him trot by. 

All the monsters were killed by the Twins with their resilient lightning. 


7. THE TWINS SEEK THEIR FATHER WHO TESTS THEM: THE TWINS SLAY 
Kwa’ToKo. 


A long while ago we had neither bow nor arrow,! nor any flesh of deer 
for food. Piiiikofhoya had a fa’chi (a nodule of iron ore, covered with 
deer skin and fastened with a pliant flap to a stiff short handle). Kwa’toko 
was a great eagle, as high as a man and the spread of his wings as wide as 
a large house. He swooped down and carried off men, women and children. 
He ate the maids, saying their flesh was sweet, and he also ate men and 
women. Piiiikomhoya and his brother Palifiahoya are always together 
and Spider woman is their grandmother. (Sun is their father, but who is 
the mother ?) Hiizriiji wuqti (Woman of Hard Substances?), se’ni, but I 
don’t know. The Twins went to Ta’wa &thii, Sun house (in the East), and 
said, ‘‘Alas! my father, Kwa’toko is daily devouring Hopi, Acoma, Zuiii, 
Tinneh folks, and we have no weapon but this fa’chi.”” In Sun’s house was 
an iron fireplace (sibva hiiépkii). It was like that American cooking stove, 
only much larger. There was a great fire in it, and Sun opened its door 
and thrust in both the Twins, and then through a hole in its top he 
poured a lot of water, and the steam hissed and bubbled, and he closed 
the door and there the Twins remained some time. Then he opened the 
door and out the Twins came bounding and dancing and, just as children 
do, they hugged Sun round the knees and Sun hugged them close to his 
bosom, saying, “‘For a truth you are my sons. I did this to try you. Now 
I know. Now glad am I to fondle my children!’’ Then he washed them 
with hot water in a large earthen vessel and made them beautiful, and 
then he asked them what they desired. It was then they told him of 
Kwa’toko and of his evil deeds and they begged Sun to give them 
weapons® that they might slay him. In Sun’s house at the northwest 
corner is the kwiniwi ytimo’kobi (hii'ta, open the door). This is Cloud 
house, Omauw@ kzhii. In it are all the different kinds of clouds and in 
this chamber were two beautiful jars (kiiyi’shibvu), and Sun, Piiiikoi- 
hoya, and Palifiahoya, in this order, entered the chamber and sat down 
before these jars. From the jar in front of which Piiiikoihoya sat, Sun 
took out beautiful yellow lightnings and gave to him; and from the other 
jar where Echo sat, Sun took out beautiful blue lightning and gave to 
Echo. These Twins are mere children, little chubby boys, and they hugged 
the lightning in their arms and danced around Sun crying kwakwat! 


1 Inquiry concerning weapons elicited the story. 
2 Cp. Navaho Legends, 105. 
> ED.,. 293. 
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kwakwai! thanks, thanks, just as any children do when they receive a 
gift that pleases them. 

They slept in Sun house four nights and on the fifth morning Sun said, 
““My boys, come with me.” He placed his shield, the sun disc we see, on 
his right arm and sat crouching, Piiiikofhoya on his right thigh, Echo on 
his left thigh, and he embraced them with his left arm and maintained 
them in this position, pressing them close to his bosom. Sun ascended with 
a rushing noise, as he always does, and at noon he arrived over this 
region, about half way between Mt. Taylor and San Francisco Mountains, 
which are both called Niivatikyauobi. And he asked the boys to look 
down and see if they knew where they were, where their home was. The 
Twins recognized the mountains and said one to the other, “Yonder is our 
house.’”’ And Sun said, “I am glad my sons are knowing ones (intelligent). 
Surely that is your home.” Sun is father of the hawks, and he called one 
and said, ‘‘Here are your two brothers, take them on your back down 
to their home ;”’ and they both got on the hawk’s back and descended. As 
they touched ground, Hawk took off his feather shirt and wiped the 
sweat from his brow, saying, ‘“Whew! how hot it is!” (Hawk marks his 
cheeks, diagonally, with his two finger tips dipped in black. Piitikothoya 
marks his cheeks vertically with his two finger tips dipped in white.) 
Before calling Hawk at noon, Sun and his Twins ate food. Sun did not 
carry food with him, he finds it at houses on his road across the sky, which 
is like the travelled roads of the American. People live there in houses. 
This is why people now always eat at noon. After eating he called Hawk 
and the Twins got on his back, Piiiikofihoya on his right shoulder, Echo 
on his left, and Hawk descended in circles and when half-way down he 
called to Eagle to come to his help, as he was very tired, and Eagle came 
rapidly and circling under Hawk received the Twins on his back where 
they occupied the same positions as on Hawk’s back. Hawk turned half 
over as he transferred the Twins. Eagle descended in spiral flight and 
deposited the Twins at the house of their grandmother, Spider woman, 
about half way between Mt. Taylor and San Francisco Mts. And the 
Twins ran incrying,” Oh my! Granny!” She was crouching at her fireplace 
on her knees and elbows, her face almost in the ashes, and without turning 
her head, she said, ‘‘Sho! I have no grandchildren. Kwa’toko ate them 
some time ago.’’ (This is repeated four times.) Then she looked up and 
recognized them and dried her eyes, for she had been crying, and hobbled 
toward them and hugged them. She asked where they had been and they 
told her, and she said, ‘“‘Surely the Sun is your father. But, now, my 
children, do not wander far from the door, lest Kwa’toko seize you.” 
Spider woman had not seen the lightning, for the youths carried it 
wrapped in a mantle slung across the shoulder just as Sand chief carries 
the prayer-sticks for offerings at the directions.! They staid four days 
in their granny’s house. 


1 In the Snake-Antelope and Flute ceremonies. — E. C. P. 
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At this time rabbits were hunted only with the miizri’ko, the straight 
throwing club. On the fifth day (the tenth of the whole adventure) the 
Twins went on a rabbit hunt, and Kwa’toko sat on the peak of a high 
conical mountain watching them. He swooped down upon them, calling 
to them, “Get on my back and I will carry you.” They got on his back and 
he soared high in air with them and when ata very great height above the 
peak, he turned over and let them fall to earth. There were five mountain 
peaks, or five conical, peaked mountains'. They fell on the central peak 
and rolled to the bottom where they lay as if dead. Kwa’toko alighted on 
one of the peaks and called to his children who were in a cave house in 
the central mount, to come out and eat the Twins, ‘‘for,’’ said Kwa’toko, 
“I know you must be hungry.” But the Twins were not dead, only 
shamming and two young Kwa’toko went up close to Piiiikofihoya and 
two others to Echo, and just as their mouths opened to bite, Piiitikonhoya 
turned his head and called ish ish! and the young monsters drew back 
afraid. (The same incidents occur to each of the Twins.) Kwa’toko called 
to his children, ‘““Why don’t you eat?” The young ones said, ‘““We are 
afraid of them, they make a noise.” ““You are foolish’, says Kwa’toko 
“that is only a noise from their entrails. They are dead, go and eat them.”’ 
Again the young ones tried. The Twins this time turn their heads and 
say kai’mi, no, and the young Kwa’toko called to their father. ‘“‘For sure 
they are alive, for they speak.’’ Then Kwa’toko turned his head toward 
the Twins and called to his young to essay again to eat them, but the 
Twins then turned over and, rising, opened out their mantles, and 
Kwa’toko was looking squarely at them. The Twins bestrode their 
mantles and gathered up their lightning and threw it at Kwa’toko and 
killed him, and the lightning darted from their hands to the object 
aimed at and returned again to their hands. The Twins then said to the 
young ones, “Your father is killed. What will you do now, how will you 
live, where is your mother ?”’ And the young ones said, ‘‘She will return 
when siiv’wtiyoki comes,” small drop rain, the soft gentle rains, the 
female. (Wii'wiikava yoki, great drop rain, the male.) The Twins then 
said, ‘‘Go you to your house, we will remain here.’’ The young ones went 
to the central peak and the Twins lay down and waited. After a time, 
clouds arose and the gentle rain fell, in spots first, and then it fell every- 
where and Kwatokwuqti came hovering over the conical peak. At each 
peak was a Kwa’toko, two male, two female, and at the central peak the 
four young, two male, two female. Kwatok woman hovered over the 
central peak and her heart was broken. She called to her young when she 
alighted, ‘I know you are hungry, here is something sweet to eat.’’ And 
what was it? Two young villagers, a youth and a maid. They were 
beautifully arrayed with necklaces, eardrops, fine white mantles, etc. and 
they were instantly devoured by the Kwatokhoyamu. Inthe Kwatok house 

1 Making a square with one in the centre. 
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the door was of wood, wiina tichpi, bones and skulls (ii’ytika) were lying 
around the mountain and all kinds of beads that had been worn by the 
victims, but there were no bones or other débris near the door. Then the 
anger of the Twins was aroused and Piiiikofhoya rose up and cried Wu! 
and Echo repeated it, and Kwatok woman turned around and looked at 
them, and they launched their lightning and killed her. Piiiikonhoya 
took hold of a young male and female, and they began to cry. ‘““Hush!”’ 
said Piiiikofhoya, “I will not harm you. You have no people now, Your 
father and mother both are dead. This will no longer be your home, but 
yonder, on the rock cliffs, owa tiiyiika (rock cape), you shall live, and your 
name shall be monwii (owl).”’ So these two winged their heavy flight. 
When they reached the cliff, the owls called back huhu! huhu! And the 
female’s cry was the same, but shriller. Then Piiiikonhoya sent the other 
two to a similar cliff, but in opposite direction and when they reached 
it they called back kaka! And these were the first crows. 

After this Sun, who was the first maker of bow and arrow, gave them 
to Piiiikothoya so that he might hunt antelope and deer. 


8. THE TWINS SEEK THEIR FATHER WHO TESTS THEM: THE TWINS SLAY 
CHA’VEYO AND GIANT ELK. 


Pyiiiikomthoya and Paliifahoya lived with their grandmother (sho’o) 
on the west side of Niivatikyaobi (Mount Taylor, which has the same 
name as San Francisco Mountains). The Twins desired to go to the 
house of Sun, their father, and Spider woman, the grandmother of the 
Twins, gave them medicine, which was some kind of meal, and of this 
they were to chew a little and spurt upon the guards (tii’ttiwala) at the 
door of Sun house. The Twins went far to the place of Sunrise, where Sun 
house is entered through a cafion (tib’ka) in the sky. The guards are upon 
this side of the entrance (pel’vee) of the house of Sun. He keeps them near 
his doorway, just as the Pahano (Americans) keep dogs fastened near the 
doorway of their dwellings. They are Bear, Mountain Lion, Rattlesnake, 
and tiib’'ka na'mi piyiikta, cation together closing and opening (rapid 
motion). The Twins were niikiishhoya (dirty young ones), but Sun 
washed them with yucca and combed their hair with ¢iimo’ala and they 
became bright skinned and handsome. This washing also gave them great 
strength and activity. 

Tok'pela pash ani hiizru, the sky is very hard, and the sides of this 
cafion are vertical (reaching to the Above infinitely) and they are con- 
stantly opening and closing, and would crush anyone (unauthorized) who 
attempted to pass through into the house of the Sun, and the other guards 


1 Cp. Navaho Legends, 119, 120. 
* When a boy is four or five years old, or during his ‘‘snotty-nose period,” 


he is often called Piitikonhoya. 
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are always angry. This charm which Spider woman gave the Twins, they 
spurted upon these guards and quieted them, and they spurted upon the 
sides of the cafion, and it remained open long enough for them to pass 
safely through the sky into the house of the Sun. 

When the Twins reached close to the sky, the path lay along a narrow 
tii”’wt (terrace or ledge) on one side of which was a tiih’pela (face of a 
vertical cliff, a wall) and on the other a precipice, which goes sheer to the 
Below, the Underworld. An old man (wiihtaka) sat there with his back 
against the wall and his knees drawn up close to his chin, and when 
Pyiiiikofi was passing, the old man suddenly thrust his legs out, trying 
to knock him over the cliff. Piiiikoi leaped backward and saved himself, 
and in reply to the protest of the Twins, Old Man said his legs were tired 
and he had thrust them out for relief. Then Piiiikoi remembered the 
Spider woman’s charm, and he spurted a little of it upon the old man, 
who then sat quite still with legs drawn up, and the Twins passed on 
toward the cajfion, at the entrance of which were the other guards. 

Entering the Sun house, the Twins were greeted by Tawa ntimaiadta 
(Sun, his wife) who placed them, laid them down, in the o’maupoiya, 
cloud altar (which is described like a bed of mats in a recessed nook of the 
house). Sun after descending (going in through the sky), at the west, 
passed through the Below to his house in the east, and entered there, 
wiping the sweat from his brow, saying, pashiitii’hiiti, pash a'ninumanwt, 
how hot it is, and how tired I am. He sniffed around and said, ‘‘I smell 
strange children here. When men go away from their homes their wives 
receive the embraces of strangers. I believe you have children by some 
stranger. Where are they ? Bring them to me.”’ So she brought the Twins 
to him and he put them in a flint (metal) oven and made a hot fire. After 
a time he opened the oven and the Twins came laughing and dancing 
around his knees, and he acknowledged them to be his sons!. 

One day the Twins went to the pool near Mount Taylor and soon also 
came Cha’veyo. He stooped over on hands and knees and drank four 
times, emptying the pool at each draught. He then arose and smelt the 
Twins and appreached them, and he flung his shivvwuvwapi at them, but 
Pyiiiikon sprang in the air and as the weapon passed under him, he caught 
it in his hand. Cha’veyo then flung his lightning at them, and Pyiiiikofi 
caught this as he had done the weapon. Pyiiiikoi flung the weapon at 
Cha’veyo, but althoughit stunned him, it glanced off his flint shirt without 
piercing. Then Pyiiiikon flung the lightning which struck Cha’veyo and 





1 Here follow the bestowal of lightning and other weapons, and the return 
of the Twins to their grandmother. 

Sun carries the shield four days, coming in at the east and going out at the 
west on the same path, at the same points. Taiowa relieves him, but takes 
another path a little removed, either north or south according to the season, 
holding the same path for four days, each holds the same path four days. 
The Sun house is really at the Northeast. 
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staggered him. Then Pyiiiikon flung his own lightning, knocking him 
down, and Paliifiahoya flung his lightning and killed Cha’veyo outright. 

Big Elk was one day lying down in a valley near Mount Taylor and the 
Twins went out against him. Mii’’yi (mole) met them and said, ‘““Do not 
go alone against him; he is very fierce and strong and may kill you; wait 
here and I will help you.” Mole then dug four 7’ yiikili,1 one under the 
other, and made the Twins remain in the upper one. Mole then dug a long 
tunnel (wupa ki’ta), and, coming up under Elk, plucked a little of the 
soft hair from over his heart region, and Elk turned his head and looked 
down. Mole said, ‘‘Oh, do not be angry at me, I want just a little of your 
soft hair to make a bed for my children,’’ so Elk allowed him to continue 
the plucking. But Mole took away enough to leave the skin quite bare 
over the entire heart region. Returning to the Twins, he told them what 
he had done, and each twin threw his lightning and wounded Elk, who 
then sprang to his feet and charged upon them. The Twins concealed 
themselves in the upper i’ yikili and Elk gored at them, but could not 
harm them. Again he charges upon them and thrusts down at them with 
his horns, but they retreat to the second chamber ; again he comes at them 
as before, and they retreat to the third chamber. They then retreat to 
the fourth chamber, and when Elk makes his fourth attempt to reach 
them he falls dead. Ko’na (chipmunk) then comes scurrying up and, after 
thanking the Twins, he tells them that he has come to show them how to 
cut up the monster’s body, and with his sharp teeth he proceeds to do 
this. Pyiiiikoi thanked Chipmunk, and stooping down he wetted the 
tips of the two fore fingers of his right hand in the blood that issued from 
Elk, and, drawing his finger tips along the body of Chipmunk, he made 
the marks which it still carries. 

After all the monsters were slain, the village people became numerous. 


9. PYUUKANHOYA SLAYS CHA’VEYO AND THE NATA’SHKA.? 
Sun is father of Kwa’toko and Cha’veyo*. Kwa’toko had a wife with 
wings and feathers like himself. Haha’iyi wuhti* was the wife of Cha’veyo, 
and the children she bore him were the Nata’shka,*> of whom there were 


1 This term applies to caverns eroded in rock fissures, entered from above ; 
the same term is used also for ground story, or cellars, of a house group. 

* Told by Sikyaventiwa of the Horn clan, and a member of the Powamu 
society. 

’ Their mother is unknown. No interest seems to attach to the mother, the 
old man merely said p77, do not know. Later they said that Sun had not 
fathered Kwa’toko and Cha’veyo by generation; he made them of some sub- 
stance probably mud. (For Sun fathering the monsters cp. Navaho Legends, 
113. — E. C. P.) 

* The mother of the kachinas, In the Powamu ceremony she appears with 
the Nata’shka in a dramatization of their pristine, bug -a-boo roving. — Ed. 

5 Elsewhere in Stephen’s ms, the Nata’shka are said not to be of kin to the 
Sun, but to be of the Powaka, the witches. 
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four. Long ago, Cha’veyo and his four sons, the Nata’shka, lived in a 
house at Niiva’tikyaobi (San Francisco Mountains). They were con- 
stantly roaming and slaying any people they came upon, especially 
children. 

At Pala’vaiyu (Red River, Little Colorado), Spider woman had a house, 
and Pyiiiikaihoya dwelt there with her, for she was his grandmother, 
and she knows everything. Pyiiiikafihoya desired to go to the house of 
Cha’veyo, and Spider woman told him how to proceed. She made him a 
pifion gum garment (sha’na nab'na) resembling the flint shirt of Cha’veyo. 
Pyiiiikai put on this garment and crossed theriver, and soon Cha’veyo and 
the Nata’shka met him and inquired where he was going. He said to see 
them; they expressed their gladness at this and invited him to come 
straight to their house, which he did. Spider woman perched on his ear, 
invisible, and directed him. Reaching their house, Cha’veyo dug a shallow 
pit and caused Pyiiiikan to sit in it, and then piled a great quantity of 
wood over the pit and set it afire and went to his house. Mole dug under 
to the pit and brought Pyiiiikafi into the tunnel where he sat in comfort. 
After the fire had quite burned down, Cha’veyo and his sons went out and 
looked into the pit, and there sat Pyiiiikai quite unharmed. “For sure 
this is the strong youth, the good youth,”’ Cha’veyo said, and he brought 
him into his house. Cha’veyo and Pyiiiikaf then took off their garments, 
hanging them on the same peg projecting from the wall, and sat down 
and had food. Spider woman then stole the flint garment of Cha’veyo 
and made Pyiiiikan put it on, and Cha’veyo went to the peg and took 
down the delusive gum garment of Pyiiiikam and put it on, for it so 
closely resembled his own he did not perceive the deception. Cha’veyo 
then invited Pyiiiikafi to sit down beside him on a large pile of wood near 
the door and, when they were seated, Cha’veyo poked some embers under 
the wood pile and it was soon ablaze. When the flames got high enough 
the gum garment took fire and Cha’veyo burned with it, but Pyiiiikafi sat 
unharmed in the blaze, protected by the flint garment, and sat watching 
until Cha’veyo was quite consumed. Then Pyiiiikaii slew the four 
Nata’shka and with the flint (metal) whip (sabre)! of Cha’veyo cut off 
their heads and brought them back to the Hopi at Red River. The Hopi 
saw the heads and made imitations of them, and those imitations were 
just the same as those which you still see worn by the Nata’shka kachina. 
The early Nata’shka looked exactly like that. 


10. KWA’TOKO, THE WOMAN-STEALER.” 
The ravages of Kwa’toko extended over all the earth. He preyed upon 
the Hopi, Tewa, Zufi, Navaho, Yoche, Yu’ta, Pa’yutse, Kohonina, all 
peoples, sosh’ytim shi'nytimi. He carried off women and maids and took 


1 This and his flint shirt he had received from the Sun. 
2 Told by Mashaiyimtiwa of the Badger clan. 
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them to his house, in the Above. He slept with one four nights, then 
killed and ate her. This was his custom. 

A Hopi youth went toward the San Francisco Mountains; on the 
pifion table lands near the base he came upon the Pinion maidens ( Tiiva'ii 
ma'manti). Their mantles are of pifion bark, their skirts of grass. At that 
place were also Spider woman and Mole. After the ordinary salutations 
had passed, they asked where he was going and he told them that 
Kwa’toko had carried off his young wife and he was going to try to bring 
her back. ‘“That is well,’”’ said Spider woman, “‘we will help you.” At 
her prompting the Pifion maids washed themselves and gathered a lot 
of gum and washed it, and they made a garment in exact imitation of the 
flint shirt (yo’ishivwa na’bna) worn by Kwa’toko. They washed them- 
selves and the gum so that Kwa’toko might not detect the imitation by 
its smell. When the garment was finished, Spider woman gave the youth 
a little of her medicine (which as usual was in the form of fine meal) and 
perched upon the helix of his right ear, invisible, and said that she would 
whisper him guidance in what was to come. Mole led the way to the 
mountain top, the youth following him, but the Pifion maids remained in 
their pifion tree dwelling place. 

[When! they reached the topmost peak, Eagle swooped down and they 
got upon his back and he soared aloft with them. When he had carried 
them to a great height and began to tire, Kih’sa (Cooper’s hawk) swooped 
close and they were transferred to his back, and he carried them upward. 
When he tired, Mas’ikwa’yo (Gray hawk) took them on his back and moun- 
ted till he tired, and then Pala’kwa’yo (Red hawk) received them, and thus 
for an immense distance upward, these birds continued their flight, 
relieving each other of the adventurers upon tiring. They thus soared 
to the very far above till the hiicht (doorway) was reached that led to the 
house of Kwa’toko], and there the youth and histwo companions entered 
and went to a white house which was that of Kwa’toko. Before coming to 
the ladder leading up to its terraces, Spider woman prompted the youth 
and he gathered a handful of sumac berries (siv’wipsi) and gave them to 
Lizard ( Pachipkwasha),* who thanked the youth and after chewing the 
berries gave them back to him. The youth (in all his actions he is prompted 
by Spider woman) then went to the house ladder, each rung of which was 
a sharp knife, which would cut in two the hands and feet of any who 
attempted to climb it. The youth rubbed the edges of these knives with 
the chewed berries and instantly their edges became dull,? and he was 
then able to climb the ladder without cutting himself.4 


1 The portion included in brackets is not always narrated. I think it an 
interpolation from another myth. 

? Literally, gown of buffalo-skin, the name of a small lizard. 

° Cp. Parsons. E. C., Pueblo-Indian Folk-Tales. JAFL 31: 238—239. 1918. 

* This blunting action is explained by the narrator who cites the well-known 
effect of these sour berries upon the teeth, ‘‘they take off their edges.” 
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Entering the house, the youth saw the flint shirt hanging on a peg in a 
recess, and he at once exchanged garments, putting on that of Kwa’toko 
and hanging up the gum imitation inits place. He looked in another 
recess and saw Kwa’toko sleeping in the arms of his (the youth’s) wife. He 
called to her, and said that he had come to rescue her. She said she was 
glad he had come, but feared he could not accomplish this, because no 
one ever left the house of Kwa’toko alive. He said, ‘‘Have no fear, I 
will soon have you again.”’ The medicine of Spider woman prevented 
Kwa’toko from hearing this conversation, but he soon awoke and put 
on the gum imitation shirt without perceiving that his own had been 
stolen, and, seeing the youth in his house, asked what he wanted there. 
The youth said he had come to take his wife home. Kwa’toko said, ‘‘Let 
us gamble (nan’avuya) to decide that, and you must abide the conse- 
quences; if you lose, I shall slay you.” To this the youth agreed. 

Kwa’toko brought out a great pipe, larger than a person’s head, and 
filled it with tobacco and gave it to the youth, saying, “You must smoke 
this entirely out, and if you become giddy or nauseated, you will lose.’”’ 
So the youth lit the pipe and sucked it, but he did not exhale any smoke, 
he kept the pipe full aglow, and swallowed all the smoke, and felt no ill 
effects, because where he sat the reed had grown, and Mole dug long 
tunnels to its roots, and bored them, and placed the hollow stump of the 
reed in the anus of the youth and as he swallowed the smoke it passed 
down through his anus and out through the bored roots, into the tunnels 
that Mole had dug. Kwa’toko sat in wonder and as the youth finished the 
pipe, Kwa’toko said, ‘‘Surely you are a wonderful man; tell me, what has 
become of the smoke ?’’ Going to the door the youth showed him the 
smoke issuing as dense clouds at the four cardinal points. Then Kwa’toko 
was unhappy, for the youth had won. 

Kwa’toko thought he could cheat the youth with a trick,so he brought 
out two deer antlers, saying, ‘““‘We will each choose one and he loses who 
fails to rend the antler prongs apart,’’ but the one on the northwest side 
was a real deer antler, while the one on the southeast side was an imitation 
antler made of the brittle stems of chim’ona (datura meteloides). The 
youth, hastily prompted by Spider woman, was quick to propose that he 
should choose first, and Kwa’toko opposing, said, ‘“So’ont,” “I must 
choose first,’’ but the youth four times insisted on having first choice and 
finally Kwa’toko consented, so the youth chose the imitation antler and 
easily rent the prongs apart. Kwa’toko tried hard to rend the prongs of the 
real antler, but he knew it was hopeless, he could not break them, and 
he said, ‘“‘Assuredly, you are a knowing man,” and he was unhappy, for 
the youth had won a second time. 

Kwa’toko had two fine large pine trees growing near his house, and 
they were his pets, so he said to the youth, ““You may chose one of these 
trees, and I will take the other and whoever plucks one up by the roots 
shall win.’’ Now Mole had burrowed under one of them and had gnawed 
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through all its roots, quite cutting them off, and had run back through 
his tunnel, and was sitting at its mouth, peering through the grass anxious 
to see the youth win, and Mole was glad to think that he had again 
outwitted Kwa’toko. The youth chose the tree that Mole had prepared 
and, helped by Spider woman, plucked it up and threw it over the 
cliff, and although Kwa’toko struggled with the other tree he could not 
move it. So he said, ‘‘For sure, you are the strong man,”’ and he was 
unhappy at his third defeat. 

Then Kwa’toko spread a great tiiniishvoviya,! and said to the youth, 
You must eat all of this food at one sitting, or else you lose.’’ So the 
youth sat down and ate of meats, stews and porridge, emptying one food 
basin after another, and trays and baskets full of all kinds of wafer-bread, 
etc., and still his belly showed no signs of swelling, and Kwa’toko sat 
looking at him in astonishment. But Mole had burrowed under the youth, 
and all the food he ate passed through his anus, and Mole carried 
it all away into the large hole he had dug to receive it. And then for the 
fourth time the youth was the winner. 

Kwa’toko then made a great wood pile (ko’hiit koch'vala), and said to 
the youth, ““You must get up and stand on the top of this, and I will set 
it on fire, and if you are unharmed, then you may try me in the same 
way,” and the youth climbed up the pile and stood erect on its summit. 
Kwa’toko then fired the pile at the northwest, southwest, southeast and 
northeast and it was soon all ablaze, but the flint arrowheads of which 
the garment of Kwa’toko was made, were also coated over with ice 
(patishiiiwu) and the heat of the fire melted it, so that water trickled 
down and prevented the flames from touching the youth, and all the wood 
burned down and left him unharmed. Kwa’toko was filled with wonder 
and said, ‘“What a man you are!” and assuredly Kwa’toko was unhappy 
while he observed the youth making another great wood pile. Still 
Kwa’toko felt secure, thinking that he wore his own fire-proof garment, 
and mounted the pile, and the youth fired it at the northwest, southwest, 
southeast and northeast, and the pile was soon ablaze, but as soon as 
the first flame touched the gum imitation garment, it burned it with 
a flash and Kwa’toko was consumed. 

Spider woman again prompted the youth and he went over to the 
ashes of Kwa’toko and, putting some of her medicine in his mouth, he 
spurted (po’boya) upon them, and pashi’ichi loma’ ta’ka ta’taii, instantly 
a handsome man became visible. Then Spider woman said to him, ‘‘Will 
you for sure refrain from killing people and forsake all your evil habits; 
will you henceforth be a good man?” Kwa’toko assented with many 
fervent anchai, assuredly. Then Spider woman told him that hereafter 


“e 


1 A meal spread on the floor, or elsewhere, ready for the guests to eat; 
from /ti’moita, to convey food to the mouth with the fingers; niisha, to eat, 
or ntish' yuka, food; poriya, in a circle (poriokiyuta, a circle). 
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the Hopi would pluck a feather from his arm, from his shoulder, from his 
thigh, and would make with them their prayer-feather when they prayed 
for rain. Then the youth ran to the house and hugged his wife, rejoicing, 
and opened all the ‘‘recesses’’ in the house and freed all the captive women 
of the Hopi and of the stranger peoples, and there were a great number. 
And the eagles and the hawks conveyed all these people down to San 
Francisco Mountains and they returned to their homes. 


II. THE TWINS BRING THE BUFFALO TO THE HOPI. 


Pyiiiikafhoya and Paliifiahoya were hunting deer, and at sunset they 
made a fire and sat beside it to eat sweet corn meal (kwibtosi). Soon two 
beautiful maids came and also sat beside the fire. They had trays of 
venison with them and they spread food (tiiniishvoiya) and invited the 
Twins to eat. The maids were bashful, kept their faces concealed with 
the corner of their mantles, and turned their heads from the Twins. 
“Why don’t youeat ?” asked the Twins, “‘isthe flesh not sweet ?”’— “‘Yes,” 
they said, ‘‘it is good for men to eat, we do not care for it.”” The Twins then 
drew the trays of meat toward themselves, and gave the maids a tray of 
kwibtost. The maids thanked them, and taking up the tray, they drank 
the tosh’kiiyi (sweet corn meal and water). After all had eaten, Pyiiiikan 
invited them to come to his house and they asked him where it was. He 
said, “It is close by, in that sand mound (pishach’mo).” The elder maid 
was willing, but the younger said, ‘‘So’oni, perhaps it is far away, he may 
be lying to us.’’ — ‘‘No,” said Pyiiiikafihoya, “‘it is close by, you can see it 
from here.”’ They left the food trays and in procession started toward the 
mound; first, the younger sister, then the elder, then Paliifiahoya and 
Pyiiiikanhoya coming last. 

They travelled but a short distance, perhaps a hundred paces, when 
the maids caused a rainbow to spring from the ground at their feet, 
arching far away to the northeast. The rainbow contracted, i. e. the end 
at their feet flashed away to the northeast and vanished, but had trans- 
ported all four of them instantly a far distance to the northeast, where 
there was a kiva, and the maids invited the Twins to enter, and they all 
passed down the ladder. There they saw a great number of handsome men 
and beautiful women, maids and children, and they were Buffalo. The 
women and maids wore their hair in the same fashion as the women and 
maids of the Tewa (i. e. the front hair hanging over the face like a veil). 
The men and youths sat at one end of the kiva, the women and maids 
at the other end, and hanging upon the walls were skins of buffalo and 
horns. The Twins were welcomed and they sat down on the floor beside 
the chief and the women brought them food, kiichapiki (white wafer) bread 
and toshkiiyi, and after they had eaten, the chief took up his pipe and 
filled it with buffalo tobacco (miishaizru piba) which is the needles of 
spruce. After the chief had smoked, Pyiiiikafiihoya took out his pipe and 
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filling it with Hopi tobacco began to smoke, and all the men said as they 
sniffed the smoke, ““How sweet it smells!”’ and Pyiiiikafihoya passed his 
pipe to the chief and it went from hand to hand and all said, ‘“pashani 
kwatwa,” truly sweet. From a recessed chamber was brought a drum 
and a man began to beat it, and then two youths and two maids danced 
on the kiva floor, just as our young people do now when they dance 
Buffalo. 

The youths had blackened faces, with specular iron on the cheeks; 
they had shirt and leg coverings of deer skins, like the Koma‘nchi (i. e. red 
tanned and fringed) ; tiit’hi pit’kiina (embroidered breech cloth) ; big belt 
and shellrattles (mo’silili) ; inthe right hand, gourdrattle; intheleft hand, 
lightnings ; anklets of porcupine quill (hon’hokyashmi) and another anklet 
of porcupine quill bound around the forehead as a fillet. They were arrayed 
just as the Hopi youth is now when he engages in this dance. The maids 
had black dresses and white mantles, and each bore the sun on her back 
(Tawa i’kwiyuta), and ineach hand a flat prayer-stick just as the Hopi 
maids now appear in this dance. They danced four times and then the 
chief spoke. ‘“We eat no flesh, we eat nothing but maize and pollen, and 
I want some specular iron.”” — ‘“‘Anchat,” said Pyiiiikathoya. In the 
morning the Twins and the two maids were transported back to the Hopi 
region by the rainbow, as before, and then the maids returned by the 
vanishing rainbow to their own homes. But the place where the Hopi 
lived then was not here (in Tusayan) but away to the northeast in the 
Tii’‘pka (Tse’gi, the great cafion in the Tunicha Mts. (Thonitsa), about 
thirty miles north from Fort Defiance). Somewhere in that region the 
Hopi then lived, I have never been there, but there are many ruins 
(ki’ytikoi) there now; this is what is told in story (ti’httiwicht). 

Pyiiiikanhoya told what he had seen, and then prayer-sticks were 
prepared, and a pouch of specular iron, and a Hopi man was sent with 
these to the land of the Buffalo. After many days of travel he came to 
a land of shii’hii (high grass) and there he ‘‘placed” the prayer-sticks, 
and lay down to sleep. Eatly in the morning he awoke, and a handsome 
man came and looking at the prayer-sticks said, ‘“These are for us,” and 
thanked the Hopi and invited him to the kiva. This handsome man was 
a Buffalo and before reaching the kiva he said to the Hopi, ‘““Your smell 
will alarm our people. You had better wash, here is a pool of water.” 
So the Hopi washed his body and was taken to the kiva where food was 
brought to him by the women. He then smoked and gave to the chief 
the pouch of specular iron. The chief thanked him and said, ‘‘Perhaps 
you want to borrow (nast’mokt) two of our maids, to go with you to 
your people and show them how to dance Buffalo.”’ So two Buffalo maids 
returned with him homeward, and they travelled far.When they had reached 
the region of San Mateo, the Hopi went aside from the trail, and squatting 
to urinate, he heard Spider womancry “‘hist! hist!’ Listening to her, she 
told him that he had yet far to go, that the Buffalo maids could run much 
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longer than he could. Then she gave him some medicine. Putting some 
of this in his mouth, he spurted it upon his legs and body and rubbed them 
and then being quite refreshed he started off on a swift run, and the 
maids continued running close behind him. He came by the way of 
Tse‘hotsoi (Fort Defiance) and when the sun was going down he reached 
the Tii‘pka and was welcomed, and the maids were taken into his mother’s 
house. There they ground meal for eight days, and then the Hopi men 
saw them; their front hair hung down over their faces, almost touching 
their breasts, and their back hair hung down over their hips. And the 
Hopi said, ‘‘Who are they, these must be Ha’no.”’ That night (eighth) two 
Buffalo youths came to the Tii‘pka and were welcomed and fed and on 
the next day the Buffalo youths and maids danced the Buffalo dance all 
day, just as you see our youths and maids do still, and on the following 
day the borrowed youths and maids returned home. 


12. THE TEWA BRING THE BUFFALO.! 


A Tewa youth and his sister sat by a river. Their village was there. They 
prepared a prayer-stick and placed it on the stream bank. Kaau’pa 
(winged dragon) came in response and, looking at the prayer-stick, 
understood what the youth wanted. He wished to go to the Miishaizrii 
(Bison) people. The youth clasped his sister in his arms and Kaau’pa 
wrapped a long string around them, placed them on his breast (back ?), 
and flew with them far to the east. A ladder projected and the youth going 
down found many people seated around an altar and bison skins hanging 
round on the walls. When these people put their bison skins on, they 
became real bisons; when they took the skins off, they became real people. 
He learned their songs, and when about to return, he took (got) a bison 
maid as a wife, and Kaau’pa brought her back with the youth and his 
sister. Bison maid danced the Miishaizrii. The Hopi people said, “She is 
from Oraibi or from some other Hopi village.’’ They would not believe 
she was a bison. 

Two real bisons came from the far east, halted at Keam’s Canon and 
hung up their skins in a ledge recess and became youth and maid. They 
had many buckskins. They came to the villages. Bison (Buffalo) was 
danced, and the Bison youth exchanged the Bison maid for the Tewa 
youth’s sister. Bison youth and Tewa maid then went to Keam’s Cafion, 
put on the bison skins and became real bisons and gallopped back to the 
far east. Bison maid who had become a Tewa maid staid with the Tewa. 


1 Told by We'he. 
* Cp. Parsons, E. C. The Hopi Buffalo Dance, Man, XXIII, 26, 1923. 
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13. THE JAMESTOWN WEED MAIDS (TOOTHED VAGINA}). 


The Chim’ona® ma’mantu (Jamestown weed maids) were white skinned 
like the Pahano, Americans, they were large and plump and beautiful. 
They had the fashion of the Tewa women of clipping the front hair even 
with the tip of the nose (mouth) (piifiyui’ta). The chim’ona grew in front 
of their house ; they passed through the plant to enter or leave their house. 
The site of this chimon’ki (Jamestown weed house) is a short distance 
south from the south end of ‘Tewa, on a ledge or terrace, on the east face 
of the cliff, and about fifty feet below the summit. 

A Hopi youth’s heart throbbed tumultuously, he grew amorous® and 
went to the house of the Jamestown weed maids; one of them peered 
through the plant and invited him to enter, which he did. He saw many 
beautiful women (momo’yamt) and maids. They were all naked except 
for a big belt which each wore round the loins, the ends of the girdle 
fastened at the back, its fringe hanging behind the legs. They welcomed 
him and set before him wafer-bread and other meal foods, for they had 
great abundance of corn. After he had eaten, the mana mofwi (girl 
chief) directed the others to sweep the floor and spread a dressed buffalo 
skin upon it. They made the youth lie down upon this skin and then all 
the women in succession copulated with him, the women lay atop of the 
youth, not in the usual manner. The vulva of these women was very large 
and had teeth. The last one to copulate was a maid and as she finished the 
act, with her vulva, she bit off, and ate (so’wa) with her vulva, the penis 
of the youth. He did not die from his injury, but when he went home to 
Walpi and told of the disaster, the people pitied him, the women 

lamenting the ill that had befallen so handsome a youth. The Hopi 
chief was unhappy and thought long, then he made a prayer-stick and 
prayer- feather and went to the house of Pachib’kwasha, near the little 
ooze springs on the cliff trail leading to the Gap, north from Tewa, the 
oozes called Kii’kiichva (lizard spring). He was welcomed and on entering 
saw many men and youths. There were two chiefs there, one sitting on 
each side of the fireplace in the corner, and on the wall near each were 
hanging from pegs, pipes and tobacco. There were no women. These 
Lizard men gave the chief buffalo meat and fat, and after he had eaten, 
the two Lizard chiefs filled each a pipe with tobacco. The Hopi chief 
brought out his pipe and tobacco, and each smoked his own pipe. After 
they had smoked and knocked out the ashes, Lizard chief asked the 


1 As far as I know this is the only time this wide-spread Plains tale has 
been recorded for the Pueblos. 

* Chim’ona, datura meteloides, Jamestown weed. 

’ The narcotic has been given an aphrodisiac association at Zufi. (Par- 
sons, E. C. A Zuni Detective. Man, XVI, 169—170. 1916.) Also an animistic 
character. (Ib. and Stevenson, M. C. Ethnobotany of the Zuiii Indians, 46. 
Thirtieth Ann. Rep, Bur. American Ethnology, 1915.) 
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Hopi chief what he had come for. The Hopi said, ‘‘I came to bring you 
this prayer-stick and prayer-feather. Lizard chief thanked him and 
passed them to the other chief who also gave thanks. ‘““‘What do you wish 
in return for these ?’’ asked Lizard chief. Said the Hopi chief, ‘“The 
Chim’ona women are evil, with their vulva they have eaten the penis of 
one of our handsome youths.”’ — ‘‘Anchai,’’ said Lizard, “in four nights 
we will send one of our young men to the Chim’onki.” So the Hopi chief 
thanked the Lizard and returned home. On the fourth evening, following 
the Hopi chief’s visit, a Lizard youth went to Chim’onki and, being in- 
vited, entered and they set food before him, wafer-bread and corn food. 
The Chimon wuhtt moriwi (woman chief) asked what he had come for, and 
he told them that in four nights there would be assemblage (yiitiyo’mant) 
at the Lizard house and it would be well for the Chim’ona to have 
assemblage also at their house, and exchange visits. ‘“Eskwa‘ili,” said 
the Chim’ona chief, and this was agreed to. On the fourth day the Chim’ona 
washed themselves at Sun spring and trimmed their hair anew, flush 
with the tip of the nose. This they did with a single pair of metal shears, 
which was the only pair they possessed.! This part of the hair that hangs 
over the face was then rolled tightly up on a twig, which upon being 
afterward unrolled hung over the face in beautiful wavy locks. The 
Lizards washed themselves at Yii’fiya’iva? and then the chief sent some 
of the youths to gather several pouches full of sumac berries. Others made 
kwashi of buckskin, and the sumac berries having been crushed on a 
mealing stone, the kwashi were filled with this berry pulp, making them 
red and these kwashi were hung around on pegs in the walls to dry, inside 
the Lizard house. This work being finished, all ate food in the afternoon, 
and the younger men admired the kwashi and said to each other, “‘I would 
like this one, or that one’’. The Lizards whitened the front of their bodies 
with clay, and with malachite made a blue stripe down each side of the 
belly. They made leggings of buffalo skin and wore them, like the Ko- 
ma‘nchi. Then with buckskin strings they fastened on the kwashi, and 
all sat down inside along the base of the wall on each side of the house. 
They sat chii’kiikiyuta, squatted, listening for the approach of the 
Chim’ona. They also spread buffalo skins upon the floor. The Lizards 
squatted and listening heard cries of ‘“‘tu’vait yuh’yuhyu!” which the 
approaching Chim’ona made, and when they reached the entrance of 
Lizard house, the Lizard chief urged them to enter speedily, which they 
did. There were a great many, among them being wuhti, boli, and mana. 
They were all naked excepting for the big belt around the loins and 
fastened behind; and they danced before the Lizards. The young men 
nudged each other and whispered their amorous desires to one another ; these 
women were very large, white and beautiful, and their vulva were very 


1 This single pair of shears is often referred to by the Tewa. 
* The spring on one of the cliff terraces in the bight north from the Gap. 
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large. The women at the close of each measure sang “ewe’yuliwa éééé” 
and then disposing themselves so as to form four sides of a square, faced 
toward the men, and stretched out their arms, with outspread palms, 
straight before them. After dancing for a while, the Chim’ona chief invited 
the Lizards to go to the Chim’ona house, and about half of the Lizards went 
there, the remainder staying in their own house to entertain the Chim’ona. 
Those of the Lizards who went in procession made a cry as they went 
p’’-p"’-p"’-yuh’-vuh! and reaching the Chim’ona house were invited to 
enter and thanked for coming. The Lizards then went capering into the 
Chim /‘onki in an irregular group and danced and sang as Chiikiiwimkya; 
the women, naked but girt with the big belt, were sitting around against 
the walls looking on. The Lizards sang the Chiikiiwimkya song ahé ahé, 
keeping time to this strain by drawing the prepuce, with both hands, 
back and forth, and the women looked on eagerly and fidgetted amorously.! 
At the close of the dance one of the maids ran to the fireplace, and taking 
up a gourd of water dashed it upon the fire, extinguishing it and leaving 
the house in total darkness. Then all copulated promiscuously. This first 
copulation was with the artificial kwashi and the sour seeds with which 
they were filled took off the edge of the vulva teeth. The Lizards then 
slipped the strings with which these were fastened and cast them away, 
and copulated naturally, and assuredly it was sweet. This promiscuous 
copulation was maintained at both houses until all the women were 
completely exhausted. 


I4. HAWK AND ANTELOPE RACE. 


Kih’sha (Cooper’s Hawk) dwelt on the cliffs overlooking Kwakat’vee 
or as it is also called Kwaka’tibi*®. Chiibiyo, Antelope, dwelt in the East 
valley at Chiibki (a shrine is now there), between Coyote spring and Sun 
spring. The question as to which of these two was the swiftest once 
formed a topic of discussion among the people of the East Mesa, and they 
argued and wrangled over it a long while, for they were about equally 
divided, half of them deeming Hawk the swiftest, and the other half 
favoring Antelope, and the two factions betted profusely against each 
other. To bring the matter to an issue it was arranged that a chief from 
each side should go to these two and invite them to race together and 
thus decide the dispute. So a broad prayer-stick and prayer-feather were 
made by one chief and carried to Antelope, and a blue-green prayer-stick 
and prayer-feather were made by another chief and carried to Hawk. 
Fach chief, going separately, laid the subject before his champion and 


1 To the vivid hued lizard called manatiaya aphrodisiac power is ascribed. 
When an amorous Hopi youth encounters this lizard, he addresses it as his 
friend and asks him to help him with his sweetheart. 

* The spring in the foothills in the East valley, about three-fourths of a 
mile northeast from the Gap. 
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after explaining the anxiety of the Hopi in this affair asked him to race 
and make his swiftness manifest. The two champions each thanked the 
chief who brought the prayer-sticks and said that in four days they would 
race together, so each chief returned thanks and came back and told the 
result of his offering. At the set time, Hawk and Antelope raced together 
for four days, but no one saw those races, and all the people were looking 
out over the valley in anxious expectation, but the champions were 
invisible. While they were gazing down upon the valley, about noon on 
the fifth day, they saw Hawk and Antelope start upon their race from 
Sun spring. The wings of Hawk were far spreading and beautiful and he 
flew with great speed to the eastward, but Antelope was only a chtibmanya 
(a young one), his legs were weak and after a short swift dash he lagged 
behind and the Hawk faction jeered and mocked the faction who had 
staked their possessions upon Antelope, and assuredly these were un- 
happy when they saw their sorry-looking champion. 

The course of the race was from Sun spring to Owa’chmo! and return, 
and when the antelope fawn was turning around Rock mound, he cast 
aside the fawn skin and displayed himself as the true Antelope, with high 
arching horns, and he came dashing across the valley with great speed. 
But he could not quite overtake Hawk, so he spurted his medicine 
(po’boya) and the clouds came up from the northwest, southwest, south- 
east and northeast and assembling overhead poured down the heavy rain ; 
and the wings of Hawk became wet and heavy and Antelope ran past 
him and won the race. ‘The two champions then went to the shrine on the 
trail leading from Sun spring to Walpi, between three and four hundred 
vards from the spring, where each had laid his flint knife before starting, 
for they had made a compact that the winner should slay the loser. As 
Antelope took up his yo’ishtuwa, Hawk said, ‘‘Before you slay me, listen 
to what I say and announce it. Let the Hopi youth who desire speed and 
courage come to this shrine and pray (homoya), for my legs are strong 
and my heart is brave.’’ Then Antelope cut the throat of Hawk and cut 
out his heart and placed it in the shrine®, which has ever since been called 
titiu'ntan paho'ki (iinu’nwa, heart; tana’uita, contained, containing). 


15. BLUEBIRD SNARE KACHINA STEALS THE WIFE OF FLUTE KACHINA. 

Long ago while the Hopi were still living at Kisakovi, Le’ntn (Flute) 
kachina and his wife also dwelt there. Taho’va was a sweet spring at that 
time, the water then issued from the sand, not from the clay as now 
which makes it bitter. One day the wife of Flute kachina went to this 
spring for water and after she had filled her water bottle a man came to 
the spring also. He was handsome of person and attractively dressed and 
had akau’osht, rose campion, tulips and other flowers inserted in his hair. 


1 Rock mound, about three miles east from Sun spring. 
* At this shrine libations are poured on the initiates at Wéwdéchim. 
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He sat down beside her and she filled her gourd with water and playfully 
poured it on his head, and then he filled the gourd and poured it upon 
her head'. Then they fell into amorous dalliance and when they were 
copulating, Flute kachina chanced to come to the spring and saw them. 
He said nothing but walked back to his house at Kisakovi and began taking 
out his hoes, rabbit clubs, his ropes and other effects, and when his wife 
returned he told her he was to leave her and would go to live at his house 
at Sun spring. This place where he dwelt at Sun spring was not a walled 
house. It was a hole (Aiichi), probably communicating with the under- 
world. 

The handsome interloper went home with the woman to Kisakovi and 
when she asked his name he told her it was Choshii’*hu'wa, Bluebird 
Snare. But he was not a Hopi, he was a kachina, as benign and powerful 
as Flute kachina; like all kachina these two also influenced the clouds and 
rain. Flute kachina cultivated the field now owned by Chasra,? and Blue- 
bird Snare cultivated the field now owned by Supela.* Bluebird Snare 
had his real home at Kishyuba‘, but he told the woman he lived at 
Tiikinovi, and he used to go to that place occasionally, and a rainbow 
would span from there to Kishyuba and across it he could pass with great 
speed to and from Kishyuba. He was very thrifty and industrious and 
went out hunting frequently in the proper seasons and kept his stolen 
wife well supplied with rabbits, antelope and deer meat. One day he was 
coming from his field in the valley and a heavy storm came on and Flute 
kachina obtained lightning from the thunder cloud and before Bluebird 
Snare reached Kisakovi, Flute threw the lightning at him (or caused it 
to dart at him from the cloud), and the lightning struck between the legs 
of Bluebird Snare and his legs immediately twisted together and remained 
so ever after. This was his punishment for stealing the wife of Flute 
kachina. 


16. WHY CATS AND DOGS BELONG TO THE REED CLAN. 


To the Reed clan (Pa’kabiytimi) pertain all cats and dogs, especially 
the dogs. The dogs are warriors and watchers. Long ago the Reeds lived 
in a village near Mushofiinovi. The Reed village was near the spring 
called Lem’aba or Lem’apabi. While they were living there one of their 
youths called Sikya’kiikii went out in the winter to hunt; there was snow 
in the valley and he found a strange track which he followed out in the 
valley till he came near to a mound south from Shufiopovi. The track went 
under a large rock and he put his hand in and pulled out a cat (mu’sa) by 


1 Cp. Tewa Tales 221, 234, 246. 

* Of the Patki clan, one of the fathers of the Kachina or assistant 
Kachina chief. 

3 Chief in the Patki clan and chief of the Winter solstice ceremony. 

‘ Fifty miles northwest of First Mesa where live many kachina, 
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the leg; he tied its legs together and carried it home. He asked his father 

what the animal was, and he told him it was called mu’sa. He then asked 
his father what kind of food it ate, and he told him mice (pPiisha) and rats 
(ka’‘la) and flesh of rabbit. So Sikya’kiikii went out in the valley and 
killed a rabbit and fed the cat four days, during that time keeping it 
confined in a niche in the house wall. The cat then grew tame and remained 
in the houses ever after. 

At another time Sikya’kiikii asked his father where other pets were to 
be found, and his father said that the wtiwiiyomlavaiyi (old men’s talk) 
said at Niivatikyanobi shii’nanta (San Mateo). Prompted by his father, 
Sikya’kiikii made numerous prayer-sticks for several days, also prayer- 
feathers and offered prayer-feathers with prayer to Sun at yellow 
morning light, asking Sun for a pet animal. He then rolled up his prayer- 
sticks in an ati’u% and travelled eastward, via Poiisikya, Defiance, and 
Bear spring (Wingate). A little beyond Bear spring, Spider woman met 
him and perched on the helix of his ear and guided him to the San Mateo 
Mountains. He was travelling there! and met a man, who was a Hopi, 
a kachina man, and in response to inquiries Sikya’kiikii told where he 
was going looking for pets. The kachina led him to a kiva near a pool of 
water. This kiva was above ground and had four doors opening to the 
cardinal points.2 Going in there he found Haha’iyiwuhti who welcomed 
him and set food before him. She sent for the chief* who came and wel- 
comed him and asked what he wanted. Sikya’kiikii said he had brought 
prayer-sticks for him, so Sikya’kiikii slept there, and next day all the men 
assembled. Their chief was a dog (po’ko), a handsome man and a warrior.* 
He had the hazriinkwa fastened on his scalp; his mouth was white and 
there was yala’‘ha on his cheeks; his belly was slender, and he had the 
to’zrtkt slung over his shoulder as a bandolier. He opened the blanket 
and expressed admiration at the beautiful prayer-sticks; these were like 
the papers you get from Washington. The Dog chief (poko monwi) 
understood them. He said, taking one up, ““This is for you,” and gave it 
to Hahai’yiwuhti. She gave thanks. ‘This other is for you,’”’ and the man 
he gave it to was O’maiiiih. In like fashion he gave prayer-sticks to 
the Chiefs of the Directions (Na’nanivomofimowitu) and to Sun and 

1 The place he was wandering over was a high mountain, among the clouds, 
called Shoch’ap tik’ wi. 

* The kiva was above ground, but was joined on all sides by dwelling houses, 
so that the kiva was entered by a hatch in the roof and by descending a ladder. 
The four doors led into dwelling houses, all kivas were like this in the old 
time, maybe. 

,° This was the kiva chief. 

‘ The handsome warrior chief sat at the foot of the ladder and when the 
chief gave him a prayer-stick from the bundle of Sikya’kiikii, the warrior 
chief thanked Sikya’kiikii and called him his son, saying, ‘‘All the Reeds are 
warriors and I am their father.”’ 


3 
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Miiiyiiwiiih. Then all the dogs (po’pkotti)! assembled; there were 
yellow, blue, red, white, black, and all color dogs; some were very large 
and some were quite small; and they were countless. The chief sang and 
the dogs danced. At the prompting of Spider woman, Sikya’kiikii had 
chosen a young bitch called..... and the song sung was to the effect 
that this dog was going to dwell at Lem’aba. Sikya’kiikii was told by the 
chief to carry the dog part of the time on his way home because she was 
too young to travel far. Sikya’kiikii reached home and after a time the 
bitch littered four pups and from these many dogs multiplied, and they 
went out in the valleys and hunted rabbits. The dogs were hunters of 
rabbits, deer, and even of antelope. They caught the legs of the antelope. 
The dogs also guarded the houses against evil hearted people and thieves, 
for there were no doors to the house doorways at that time. The dogs 
also watched the fields and drove away the coyotes who came to try 
to steal corn and melons. In the night time they yelped and barked and 
the Miishofinovi people did not like them, they stole meat and the 
women were angered against them, so some of the Miichofinovi youths 
killed some of the dogs, shot them with arrows, and the Reed clan left 
their village and came over and dwelt with the Walpi.” 


17. THE HEHE’YA TRICK HUIKI.3 


At Kishyu’ba dwelt the Hii‘iki kachina.* The Hehe’ya are industrious, 
but they are siwahova.*® The Hiii’ki were one day working in their fields 
and the Hehe’ya came to help them. About noon, the Hii‘iki being hungry 
said to the Hehe’ya, ‘‘Go you to the village and tell our wives to give you 
some food and bring some out to us,” and as they were starting on this 


1 The Po’pkotii were men and women and maids. All wore fine ceremonial 
garments just like Hopitii and spoke Hopi language (lavaiyi). 

? Informants, Chasra and Wehe. Pauwati’wa (of the Reed clan) on being 
consulted says: The cat was not found by Sikya’kiikii, but by a Miishofiinovi 
youth, and after the coming of the Spaniard. There is no kachina of the cat; 
it probably came with the Spaniard. Sikya’kiikii brought back two dogs, a 
male and a female. Haha’iyiwuhti is the mother and Sun the father of the 
Dog kachina people. Sikya’kiikii brought the two dogs to Tusayan long before 
the Spaniard came here. 

Pauwati’wa being chief of the Reed clan and chief of the warriors, is also 
chief of all the dogs, all dogs belong to him. The dogs are (were) warriors, 
hunters, and watchers. 

The Reed clan came from their sipapu in the west, near the great water, 
to Tusayan. They never went as far east as the Rio Grande. 

3 For this European tale, see F. F., Communications, No. 74, 1563. 

4 Hii’ kita, to growl. They are not a dog kachina; they are men, but they 
are always angry and growling. 

° A man that no woman will marry, ho'vo, hermaphrodite; siw’a, sister ?; 
sthii, flower ?. 
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errand the Hiii’ki said, ‘By what name are you people known, how shall 
we call you?’’ The Hehe’ya said, ‘We are called i’ich chova (hasten to 
copulate).’” When they reached the village they found the women prepar- 
ing wafer-bread and other food, and having delivered their message, the 
women set food before them, and made bundles of food for them to take 
out to the fields. After the Hehe’ya had eaten, they said to the women, 
“Your husbands also said that you should copulate with us,’”’ but the 
women said, ‘Surely you are liars; go away; take the food out to the 
fields, and do not speak so foolish.” But the Hehe’ya had loitered so long 
that the men in the fields were growing impatient and began to call to 
them to hasten their return. The cunning Hehe’ya expected this, so they 
said to the women, “Surely we are speaking truth, but if you do not 
believe us, listen to your husbands.’’ So the women listened and sure 
enough they heard the men calling from the fields, ‘‘I’ich chova!’’, and 
being thus convinced they yielded themselves to the Hehe’ya, who gave 
no more thought to carrying the food for the field workers. After a while 
the Hiii’ki came in to the village and, discovering the trick that had been 
put upon them, they lashed the Hehe’ya with yucca and drove them 
away. 


18. THE SNAKES.! 


Many years ago the Fathers came up out of the west (in the west) and 
a portion of them went north. Turtle-dove met them. To him they said, 
“Go slowly, for we can not travel as fast as you,” and he led them to the 
Pisisbyu (the Colorado river). Then they returned and brought the others. 
Close to the To’konabi” was their first stopping place (early dwelling). 
There was but little rain there, only fogs. They made their garments for 
the most part of yucca, their shoes were yucca and their ropes and 
cordage. From the rocks they made their hoes and axes. They had four 
kinds of corn, yellow, blue, white, and speckled blue and white, but 
the stalks only grew about the length of the hand, and the ears were only 


1 Told by Wiki of the Dove maternal family of the Snake clan, chief of the 
Antelope society, June 6, 1885. Ten years later Wiki told the Snake story 
again to Stephen, and this variant was published by Fewkes in the Journal 
of American Ethnology and Archeology, IV, 106—119. 1894. On comparing 
Wiki’s variants, we get further evidence of that flexibility in Pueblo narrative 
which has recently been noted at Isleta and at Tewa (Goldfrank, E. S., 
Isleta Variants: A Study in Flexibility, JAFL 39: 70—78. 1926. Parsons, E.C., 
Tewa Tales, 7. Mem. Amer. Folk Lore Society, XIX. 1926.) 

Cp. also Traditions of the Hopi, 3o—36; Voth, H. R. The Oraibi Summer 
Snake Ceremony, 349—353. Field Columbian Mus. Pub. 83. Anthrop. Ser. 
Vol. III, No. 4. 1903; Dorsey and Voth. The Mishongnovi Ceremonies of the 
Snake and Antelope Fraternities, 255—261. Field Columbian Mus. Pub. 66. 
Anthrop. Ser. Vol. III, No. 3, 1902. 

* Black Mountain, Navajo Mountain ? 
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a finger’s length. They prepared their meal in the same way as we do 
today and used the same kind of mealing stones. 

For reasons that are now forgotten, dissensions arose. There was con- 
tinual discord among the people, so the elder ones gathered together and, 
consulting, said, ‘Let us seek a chief.’’ They sought a certain woman who 
had a son and when they found him he had become a youth. He had 
no name with us, we speak of him only as Tiyo, the youth. He was con- 
stantly thinking, ‘““To what place does the water of this river flow?” He 
was told “‘its feet (marks) carry it to the south.’ The youth said to his 
father, ‘“You are fond of this water, do you never long to know where 
it came from and whither it goes ?’’ And the father said, “It is true, my 
son, I long to know where is it cut off, where does it stop and where does 
it come from. In four days you shall go and explore.’’ The youth hollowed 
out the trunk of a cottonwood tree and made himself “‘a box’’ which was 
of two pieces (longitudinal sections); when the edges were fastened 
together it resembled a drum. It was of sufficient dimensions within for 
the youth to lie down and sit up, and the outside was pitched over with 
the gum of the pijion tree. He made a small hole in one end through which 
to push a stick with a bowl attached, and in this way he got water during 
the voyage. (Today, before beginning the songs of the Snake ceremony, 
we pitch all the crevices on the top of our kiva with pifion gum to 
commemorate the manner in which this “box’’ was prepared.) The 
youth’s elder sister prepared food for his journay. It was kwipdosi (corn 
roasted and ground into fine meal). For three nights prayer-sticks were 
prepared for the youth by his father. Three prayer-sticks were made 
bearing turkey feathers, the blue-green, the red, the yellow clay color, 
and one trimmed with eagle feathers, the Kohonino suta (maroon). One 
prayer-stick, the tip of which was painted blue-green and the point 
(butt) black was given to the youth by his father, and this he was to 
throw into the river just before starting. At the end of the fourth day the 
youth put the prayer-sticks and his food in the “box” and at night he 
slept and ‘‘regretted the coming of dawn.” But the youth of his own 
accord got into the ‘‘box’”’ and closed it so that no water could enter. He 
floated away against the current of the river till he came to a place “‘that 
like iron was fastened.” It was surrounded with high rocks full of iron. 
Then he said, ‘‘Very far truly have I come.” At this place a woman sat. 
“Come out from that box!’’ said she, and she was Kohkyanwuhti, Spider 
woman, (the angry spider tarantula, she was driven away from men 
because of her evil temper and shé lived with the snakes). She has good 
breath, bad breath, and a breath. She can cause good or evil to happen 
or she can remain passive. She knows everybody and everything in the 
world and hence knew the youth and had been expecting him. ‘‘Listen 
to me, for these are the teachings of the old people!’’ Then she said, ““You 
have brought to me that which is mine, the soft belly plumes of the 
eagle; tumat, come on, come out.’”’ And at this time it was sunset, and 
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the youth got out and gave her the eagle prayer-stick. She led the youth 
to the house of the Sun which was on the top of a mountain larger than 
San Francisco Mountain and it was to the west and north of the Navajo 
mountain. ‘‘At the back of his ear she perched.’’ (This is a Hopitu phrase 
expressing that she had the youth’s close attention.') “Listen to what 
I say,” said she, and on the ways he told him many strange things: That 
“many old men’s lives’’ before the youth was born, the Hopitu were 
divided. The ‘‘strong hearted“ retained their dwelling places in the region 
to which she was now leading him, for they loved the snakes and held 
them as their brothers. The Hopitu who were fainthearted and feared 
them, the snakes hunted out and drove away to the south, and those 
fainthearted ones were the fathers of the youth’s people. She was now 
leading him to the kiva of the snakes where he would see many wonders 
and learn much good, and should he prove strong of heart they would 
teach him their system of worship and its mysteries, which he should 
carry back to his people for their benefit (reformation). That a time would 
be when men with white skins and of strange tongues would come among 
the Hopitu and those who were of the Snakes (brotherhood) would be the 
first of the Hopitu to become friends of these white men and learn good 
from them. But the Hopitu were not to follow in the white men’s foot- 
steps, but to walk beside them, always keeping in the footsteps of their 
fathers. 

So they travelled to the west and north till they came to a large rock 
where a great snake sat upright. Upon his head he carried a cloud and he 
sustained himself by sucking water from the cloud with his long forked 
tongue. Great Snake said, ‘““Umpiti!’’ (Well you have come). And the 
youth took the yellow corn pollen from his pouch and sprinkled toward the 
snake who again said, ‘“‘Umpiti, you have come from where the water 
flows, to the source of the water you shall go, enter!” And the youth 
entered the kiva guided by the snake, and many days he sat and listened. 
The walls of the kiva were smoothly plastered; the young women were 
many and they sat next the wall, and the youths and men stood in front 
of them, and hanging on the walls were the skins of many rattlesnakes. 
After many days they made the altar of the Antelope (which is the 
younger brotherhood of the Snake). When the altar was finished, the 
old man said to the youth, ‘‘You have opened for us the gateways, you 
have brought to us the daylight.”’ Then the youth found a woman “‘who 
was stiff’’ (a virgin) and she said to him, ‘‘Do this way,”’ referring to some 
ceremony, and the rain came not. This was the Chiia mana (Snake 
maiden). At another time the old man said to the youth, ‘““When you 
return to your house, for four days you are to sit in the kiva and on the 
third day you are to make the first prayer-stick, in the direction of the 
Sun’s house (the west). On the fourth day, you shall make a prayer-stick 


1 Ordinarily in Hopi tales this phrase is taken literally. — Ed. 
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and to the south you shall carry it, this shall be a signal for the 
gathering of the snakes. On the fifth day a virgin shall be selected 
who has not partaken of salt or flesh for four days, which will 
be a token that the hearts of the people are pure. Also on the 
fifth day you shall make a prayer-stick and on the sixth day and 
on the seventh. On the eighth day (the dance day?) you shall also 
make one which will be the compensation to the Snake maiden 
and will signify to the people that their children will be protected 
against the poison of the snake. The first prayer-stick shall reach from 
the wrist to the point of the second finger; the second from the edge of 
the palm ; the third from the second line in the palm; the fourth from the 
third line in the palm; the fifth shall be the length of the second finger; 
the sixth half its length. They shall all be made of cottonwood. And this 
is the prayer-stick. The songs also shall be six in number, and they must 
be repeated in the order of the prayer-sticks. To the west shall the first 
song be sung; to the south, the second; to the east, the third; to the 
north, the fourth; to the sky above you, the fifth; to the earth beneath 
you, nadir, the sixth. These songs shall be sung each day, and on the third 
day the altar shall be made. (Here follow minute instructions.) There 
shall be four border lines, black, white, blue-green, yellow-brown, but 
where the tiponi sits, an open space shall be left, the lines unjoined. In- 
side of the borders shall sit four tiers of clouds, black, green, yellow, 
brown, except two of these clouds which shall be white. On the edges of 
the altar surrounding it shall be placed the wipfa (great) prayer-sticks and 
the gnwela (crooks). Whenever a Snake chief shall die, a new prayer-stick 
shall be made, and set there at the festival. The pipe shall be smoked but 
by one man, and he shall be chief. There shall be a keeper of the west 
gate, the north and east gates, and they shall be the keepers of the songs. 
But many of the sacred mysteries that were there taught to the youth I 
can not reveal to you. They must not be spoken of except in the kiva. 

Then the youth said, ‘I have chosen this woman. I to my home will 
return and take her with me,” and this was the Snake maiden. Spider 
woman then said to them, ‘‘Go you tothe west,”’ and she followed them. 
They came to a great water into which Spider woman went and the youth 
and maiden followed her. Then Spider woman said, ‘“To the east you 
must go, for the voice of your chief praying for your return comes to me. 
Now I give to you the power to establish a new dwelling place for your 
people.’”’ To the east they went, the youth leading the way. It was the 
season of the year when the sun travels in the south, and they went 
towards him. They came to the Colorado and Spider woman then said, 
“You are near your father’s house, now I leave you. You are now the 
chief of the Antelopes. Through you shall come rain, and snow, and green 
grass. From you shall the songs proceed. To you shall the songs return. 
But nothing, no reward or personal benefit, to you or to me, nothing 
shall come,”’ and she left him. They were on the top of the mesas, which 
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were higher then than they are now, and the youth and maiden sat for 
four days. Then they went to the house of the youth’s father. When the 
sun went down, the old people went down into the kiva and there they 
listened to the youth, and they said to one another, ‘““To whom shall we 
send our songs, to the Snake or to the Antelope ?”’ Then they washed 
the Snake maiden and gave her the name of Chiia wuhti (Snake woman), 
saying that her children should be their children forever. Then they 
rubbed her face with the pollen of the yellow corn. This ceremony we 
have ever since observed at the baptism of our daughters, for it doubly 
typifies fruitful field and fruitful women. 

After the youth had explained the mysteries of the Antelope, he 
placed in his father’s hands the three prayer-sticks remaining of those 
which his father had given him when setting out on his journey. These his 
father planted in the west, the east, and the south. Snake woman then 
began to explain the mysteries of the Snake and its rites. She said to one, 
“This prayer-stick you take;” to another, “this rattle;’’ to another, 
“these feathers ;”’ to another ‘‘this prayer-stick;” and to another, ‘this 
thunder prayer-stick.’”” At the end of her teachings the youth gave his 
uncle the pipe and when he had smoked, Snake woman said, ‘‘Do you 
all look closely at me,”’ and she gave birth to many snakes. At the end of 
four days the snake children were taken up out of the kiva and distributed 
to the west, the east, and the south. 

Then the Fathers plucked cactus and it hurt them not, and some 
chose the yellow flowered cactus and some chose the red. Some chose 
the rattlesnake and some the turtle-dove. And the families of those men 
were ever after known by these things. The Snake was not our father, he 
is our adopted relation, our brother. This is the origin of our Snake 
brotherhood as I tell you, and these are the teachings of our old people. 
Only those of strong hearts can sit at the altar of the Snake. The cele- 
bration of the Snake ceremony is to instil courage, not the mere looking 
on at its observance, for a coward may look at it, but the participants are 
all strong of heart. The teachings of its priests are to make pure hearts. 

We sing at this feast for rain also, for does not the Great Snake bear 
the clouds upon his head, and through the Antelope comes rain, and 
snow and green grass. 

Our fathers’ people grew numerous, and their children were many, and 
these at their play were many of them bitten by the snakes, and they 
swelled up and died. Our people then left that region, and after a long 
journey found a place and built there a great house. 

After a time the women were celebrating a feast at this place, and 
Pyiiiikanihoya came also, but the women, not knowing who they were, 
took no heed of them and gave them nothing to eat. This angered the 
Twins and they drew their double-headed arrow in their bow and shot 
at the women’s altar, and immediately the house fell, and all things 
became as rocks. 
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The place being thus accursed our people again began to travel, seeking 
a new land, and Turtle-dove flew far and wide searching for a good 
place. After many journeys he led them down the valley on the west of 
our present home. They found a place where were many footprints like 
this' and, in pulling grass, they found a water jar, and whose footprints 
were they that surrounded it ? For four days our uncles searched for the 
maker of the footprints, and at the end of the fourth day our oldest uncle 
saw, coming over the south end of the West (Second) mesa, a “‘who was 
it,” and our uncle went to meet the stranger, who was hideous and 
terrible, covered with blood and loathesomeness, and there was no flesh 
on his head. They kept walking toward each other and when they came to- 
gether our uncle took hold of him, and behold it was Masau! Masau spoke 
first and said, ‘Surely it is you; you are strong of heart and know not 
fear. Good! Let us sit down.”’ Masau then began to take his own head off; 
he began at his chin and turned his head back, and lifted it off (a mask? 
but Wiki says no, it was his head), and placing it upon the ground he sat 
upon it, and behold Masau had become a handsome youth. He pro- 
duced a large clay pipe which he carried slung at his side and he filled it 
with tobacco and gave it to our uncle to smoke. (The Hopitu have always 
smoked clay pipes from the days of our earliest uncle till now.) Masau then 
said, ‘“You and your people are strong of heart. Look at the grass around 
you, the rocks, and the woods, and you will find my footsteps there. All 
this is my home, but by your courage you have won it. All this I give to 
you, all this is yours forever, because you have met me and were not 
afraid. I will be your friend, whatever you wish, I will give you.” Then 
our uncle came back to his people and told them these things. Then 
Turtle-dove searched for a place to build and in four days he led them to 
the top of this mesa, and they built their houses here where we still live 
to this day. 

Our people were the first who came here, but in time others began to 
come ; from the east they came first, then from the south, and these were 
Hopitu also for they had our tongue. And of these there were some who 
had lived in the great house of early time in the north. 

Now this which I have told you is true, for the uncle of my uncles 
spoke with one tongue, and to his children this story he told, which we 
were to tell to our children, and I have told it to you. 


Variant.” 


There was a youth who had never known a woman. He was anxious to 
know where the great river came from. His people prepared a quantity of 
provisions for him, boiled corn, parched and ground into meal. He 





1 Diagram of concentric circles. 
2 Told by Nasifiawebi of the Cedarwood (kokop) — Coyote clan, keeper 
of the west gate of the altar of the Antelope society, January 16, 1884. 
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travelled to the river and cut down a cottonwood tree and fashioned 
a prayer-stick from it as large as his leg. He threw it in the river and got 
«pon it. He sailed up stream for four years until the baho struck into the 
bank. He pulled the baho out and thought he had found where the water 
came from. While examining this a beautiful virgin came to him and asked 
whether he had a wife. He said, ‘““No, I have never known a woman.”’ She 
said, ‘Come go with me.” So he dressed himself in his best apparel, a 
figured (embroidered) breech cloth or kilt, put eagle feathers in his hair 
and painted his face. The virgin was beautifully dressed, wore her hair in 
disks, as the Hopitu virgins do, had a fine white cotton blanket, ear-rings 
and beads. The youth went with herto a great cottonwood log which was 
hollow. She led the youth into it and there they performed the sexual act. 
After this they ate together and while at their food another beautiful 
girl, similar to the first one came in to the log, and the youth and she also 
performed the sexual act. While the three were sitting eating after this, 
an old woman came in and also partook of the food. She asked the youth 
where he came from and where he was going. He told her he came from 
the south and was looking for the source of the great water. She said it 
was in her keeping, in her house. She also told him that she was the grand- 
mother of the two girls and as he had had carnal intercourse with them 
he must henceforth become a member of her house and live with her. 
The youth said he was willing and went to the old woman’s house and 
lived with his two wives there for four years. He then returned home by 
land and took the three women with him, and while on the way the first 
girl he had known gave birth to a numerous brood of snakes. They then 
halted and built a round tower, a snake house, and put all the little snakes 
in it. While this family lived there a great many Hopitu came and lived 
there also. On one occasion the snakes got out of their house and bit 
some of the Hopitu children and the children died. The Hopitu raised 
so great a disturbance over this that the Snake mother took her family 
and went off by themselves and built another round tower similar to the 
first, but smaller. Still the Hopitu would go up to see the Snake family, 
but at every visit some of them were sure to be bitten and die. Then all 
the Hopitu determined to leave that country, so they travelled to the 
south. Near what is now called Mesa la Vaca the Snake Hopitu met the 
Antelope Hopitu who were looking for water but could find none. 
A dove appeared to them and said, ‘I know where there is water, 
follow me.’”’ Then Mountain sheep appeared to them and asked what 
they were looking for. The Hopitu said, ‘‘Water’’. Then Mountain sheep 
said, ‘‘Come with me, I will show you water.’’ This vexed the dove and 
made her sad and jealous, and she wept and made the moaning com- 
plaints which her children still cry. But the sheep laughed at her ba —ha 
ba—ha and so do his children still laugh. Sheep said, “Let us go to 
Wipho,”’ Reed-rush-water (a spring about three miles north of Walpi), 
and the dove said, ‘‘That isthe water I meant. I live near there and go there 
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to wash.’’ So she was reconciled and rode on the sheep’s horn. They 
travelled on till they came to a chasm which seemed too wide for the 
sheep to leap but the dove flew over and taunted him. He then put forth 
his mettle and sprang across but lighted upon his head, and ever since 
his horns have been the crooked things you now see them. After this leap 
he allowed Dove to be the leader, and they came to Wipho. But the 
people did not like to live at this place and Antelope appeared to them 
and said, ‘“My house is close by, come and see my water.” They followed 
Antelope across the mesa to the water now known as Kinnelba, about 
three miles north from Tewa. This was the water that Sheep was to have 
led them to, but the Hopitu did not like this place. Then Antelope again 
told them to follow him, so they recrossed the mesa to the place where 
afterwards Sikabki was built. Antelope said, ‘““This is one of my waters. 
This is where I come to drink at night.’’ While they were resting there, 
Masau appeared and asked what they were doing. They told him they 
were looking for water. While Masau talked to them he made four con- 
centric circles in the sand. Then the people asked Masau what he was 
doing. He said, ‘““This water belongs to my people and you can not stay 
here.’”’ Then said Antelope, ‘‘Come to the water I drink at inthe morning, 
for no one lives there.”” So they travelled down to the lower spring on the 
east side of the first mesa. Masau followed them, and as he could not 
take Antelope’s water from them he went to the west side of the mesa 
and again drew four concentric circles. The people again asked him the 
meaning of these, and Masau said, ‘“‘I make these for my people who are 
coming soon. Here, where I make this sign, you can not stay, but you can 
live over at the other water. So the Snakes and the Antelopes became 
friends and they built a house together. Shortly after this the Youth’s 
younger wife gave birth toa numerous brood of snakes. Immediately after 
this event there came a heavy rain, and the people were glad. The snake 
family of the younger wife crawled off and she said to the people, “You 
must go look for my children and bring them to me.”’ So the people first 
searched in the west one day and returned without having found any. 
They next searched a day in the south, then a day in the east, and a day 
in the north. For four days they searched but found none. Then they 
said to her, ‘‘Your children have no houses and we can not find them.” 
And Masau said, ‘‘No, the snakes have no houses, because they had 
bitten and killed Hopitu they should never again have a house, but 
should live under rocks and in holes in the ground. But he also said the 
snake houses (the round towers) which were built for them should never 
be destroyed and that all coming generations of people should know 
the snake’s doom, never again to have a house. Then the people were 
sent out again, beginning their search as before in the west and con- 
tinuing it for four days till they had searched in each direction. They 
looked under rocks and in holes of the ground and found the young snakes. 
When the snakes were all collected and they were gathered together at 
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night they took the first snake they had found and washed its head and 
gave it the name of Chiia (he of the earth) and decorated it with beads and 
ear rings. Then the Youth opened a bag and gave the people cotton and 
beads and said as the snakes had brought rain the people should now be 
happy and content, and on every celebration of the Snake festival good 
things would be given to them. Then the young snake mother died. 


Supplemental variant.' 


After the Youth had got to the place that like iron was fastened and 
was again upon his return journey with Snake maiden, Spider woman 
still perched upon his ear. During their return journey it was hot and 
they were tired. They sought for water, but could find none nor any 
shade. So they cut branches of cottonwood and made a kisi (bower) and 
under this Spider woman scraped and water spouted out, but it was boiling 
hot. Spider woman then took the third prayer-stick and placed it 
toward the east and at the end of four days the water was ice, and to 
this day that spring is always ice. They melted the ice and drank some 
and went to the place where the kiva was. When they came there and 
made the altar, as I told you, and had learned how to make the altar, and 
the songs and the prayer-sticks, Snake maiden built a house like an egg. 
She used cottonwood boughs for the roof and the pine for rafters. They 
made four yucca ropes and secured the rafters with these, and lifted them 
to the top of the house. This is why Masau always carries yucca rope. 
After they built the house and moved in to it, the Youth became jealous 
of Snake maiden. He did not like the way she acted and told her they 
must move away. Snake maiden then got angry and turned her children 
loose and they bit the children of the people and then the people told 
them they must leave. So they got ready to go. Snake maiden went and 
got a wreath of cottonwood for herself and the Youth and brought a leaf 
for Spider woman. The priest took the Youth to the Chief kiva and for 
four days they sat there. The priest taught him how to make the rain 
prayer-stick and he painted the lower part of the Youth’s face black. 
They (the priest and assistants) told him that the black on his face was 
Cloud and whenever he should do this, rain would come. They gave him 
a bag and he was told that from it he could draw food whenever he got 
hungry. He left with his wife and Spider woman and the snakes. At the 
end of every day’s travel they made a bower of cottonwood. Spider woman 
always scratched under the bower and found water. Hence wherever 
cottonwood grows, water is to be found. 

After the Youth, Snake maiden and Spider woman came to this place 
and lived in the village, the people who were living there took the young 
snakes and confined them for four days in the kiva and then turned them 


1 Told by Wiki, August 7, 1885. 
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loose and I say to you for a truth that no person was bitten. For four 
days after this the Youth and the priests sat in the kiva, and that is why 
we today stay in the kiva four days after the Snake dance is over. After 
the four days of purification the Youth painted a stone which he took 
with him and he and Snake maiden and Spider woman set forth. They 
went to the land of Akokabi (Acoma), an unknown land south of Laguna, 
and while the Youth sat there Snake maiden came and kissed him and 
said, ‘Let us goamong the people. We are distressed, so let us search for 
the yucca fruit,’’ and they travelled searching for it and came to the 
mountains in the east (Jemez?). There they met the Youth’s brother, 
and they were lost many days. 

Humming-bird came to them and said he was tired and hungry and 
needed rest. After resting, Humming-bird told them to the south were 
many Hopitu and he was going to the place where they lived. He asked 
them what he should take, and Snake maiden said to Humming-bird, 
“Take this sipapiiny (water that is given) that my people may drink 
of it.’’ Next morning Snake maiden and the Youth and Spider woman 
went to the south and also there went a portion of Nashungawebe’s 
people with them. They travelled to the Great River (Rio Grande) to 
the land of the Chamahai (an unknown people) and the Youth was asked 
what he sought for. The Youth said, ‘‘I am searching for the land of my 
fathers, teach me how to find it.’ After they had smoked, they sat still 
for a long while. Then the priests said to the Youth, “Be of good heart, 
you shall lack for nothing,’ and they gave him the bead (turquoise). 
After they had sat and smoked for four days, they said to him. ‘‘What 
have you been driven away for? Here you are among your own people, 
what are you doing here ?”’ And the Youth said, ““We were driven from 
the land of the Akokabi.’’ They said, ‘‘You are here in your own people’s 
land, be of good heart, we will take care of you. We have been waiting 
your coming, for the coming of the man who holds the painted stone 
(the male rock).”” And he asked them what decoration was to be found 
painted upon it? They said on the centre was the great butterfly and on 
either side the snakes. ‘‘Yes,’’ the Youth said, ‘‘I have the stone,’’ and he 
produced it. They recognized the stone, and said that in four days they 
would all return to the land of the Akokabi. And at the end of four days they 
started back with the Youth, Snake maiden and Spider woman, and 
carried with them the pipe, the song and tobacco. Afterwards they all 
lived at Akokabi for some time and taught people who lived south of 
Isleta the mysteries of the Snake order. 

Then the wars began again and the youth led them to this land we 
now live in. When they came here they were met by Masau who said, 
“You are strangers. You can not enter.”’ Snake maiden said, ‘‘Uncle, you 
know me not ?”’ But Masau said, ‘‘Surely I do. You are the young woman 
who gave birth to snakes in my country. I know who you are, but you 
lied to me. You promised to bring the hosh’kawn (yucca fruit) to me and 
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failed.”” She said, ‘‘No, I have brought it to you,” and she took the 
blanket off her back and produced as much as seven men could carry. 
Masau took it up and placed it in the hole in his side and said to her, 
“You have done well. But who are those you have brought with you ?”’ 
Then they painted themselves over the chins with black and then he 
knew who they were. (Who were they ?) 

When they left the Chamahai, the people bade them farewell and gave 
them two skins of the pine marten (?) and asked them to pray for the 
Chamahai to protect them against snake bites, for they knew they were 
surely the Snake chiefs. Chamahai also gave them the crook that the 
Youth might place it on the west (?) side of his village, that he and his 
people might know from this that the Chamahai would ever be their 
protecting friends. After the Youth planted the crook on the west side, 
for a truth came blessing to our people. 

The Antelope were to be chief. They were to have the power of quelling 
all disturbances and all evil speakers. Hence the Antelopes have the bow, 
not only to represent the rainbow, but also the bow of power. Sometime 
after this, people said, ‘“‘Why is it that this order (assemblage, wimkya) 
which is so little understood should be the chief assemblage ?’’ And the 
Chamahai explained that the Antelope is the chief order to guard the 
waters and springs and can produce water upon dry places. They built 
four bowers (kisi) at the north, east, south and west, and in comme- 
moration of this, at the Snake dance we build a similar bower, and black 
is the west, from there came we, so says my uncle. The bowers were built 
for the shelter of Snake maiden. 

The Antelopes were the first to arrive here (Tusayan). They guided the 
Snakes here. Dove chose the places but Antelope made the trails. The 
Snakes followed the Antelope trail. The Snakes were followed by the 
Flutes, these by the Kachina, these by the Agave (Kwakwantu) and these 
by the Rain clan. 

Eight days before Snake dance takes place, on the 18th of August, this 
year, 1885, the Antelope chief goes into the kiva alone. For twenty four 
hours he neither eats nor drinks. He sits there alone praying to his father, 
that is Snake maiden’s father. The other chiefs then enter on the second 
night and pray and sing and perform certain rites. On the morning after 
the second night the altars are made, one in each of the two kivas, 
Snake and Antelope. 


Variant. 


Many years ago when the people were greatly scattered over the land, 
there lived in a house seven brothers who were said to be the best of all 
men then living for they did not of nights interfere with others nor did 


1 This is the popular tradition which is told at large (A. M. S.). The pre- 
ceding variants are those told, presumably, at the night meeting of the Snake 


clan in their maternal family house. (See Parsons, E, C., A Pueblo Indian 
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they sleep with women. They were named Red corn, Blue, Yellow, White, 
Green, Spotted, and Black, corn. None of them married until the youngest, 
Black corn, had attained the age of manhood. He was then told by his 
older brothers to take a wife. This displeased him for among all the women 
of his tribe there was none he liked. He grew sad and said he would go 
away and not return until after he had found a wife. He started upon 
his journey, taking with him only four feather-sticks and a bag of sacred 
meal. After journeying many days, and nearly dead with hunger and 
thirst, he came to a large lake of water which lay to the west of his own 
house. He did not drink from this lake, but from a stream of water which 
issued from a hill at a little distance from the lake. Next day when he 
awoke, he went down to the side of the water and said to Sun, ‘“‘Oh! Sun, 
Father, I have been sent from my home and my heart is heavy. I am 
weary, Father, give me rest. Give me a home where my heart will once 
more be filled with the joyous song of the lark and not with the sad song of 
the dove.” Sun heard his prayer and told him to tie the four sticks 
together and place them on the water, which having been done, the 
sticks became great logs and the feathers a shade (umbrella like). He was 
then directed to gather certain roots, after eating which he would not 
be hungry for a long while. He was told that in four days he was to sail 
away upon this raft and after he should start he was not to come on land 
until asked ashore by a snake whose name was Wupa chiia (Big rattle- 
snake). On the fourth morning before sunrise he was awakened by the 
rocking motion of his raft and after the sun had risen he looked around, 
but could see no land. He was afraid, but Cloud comforted him, assuring 
him of safety. At sunset one evening, after his voyage had continued 
several days, a raven came and told him that in two or three days he 
would see land and cautioned him not to be afraid at anything he should 
see or hear. At the end of three days land came in view. He sailed two 
days in sight of land and at sunset on the fourth day the raft was thrown 
upon the shore. It began to grow small, compelling him to get ashore. In 
the morning Sun told him to pick up his feather-sticks which had now 
assumed their natural size. Sun then directed him to travel to the south- 
west, that he would be met by an old man who would guide him to a 
running stream where the Big snake kept watch and to whom he should 
give the feather-sticks and pouch of meal. He began his journey at noon 
and night came on while he was climbing a mountain. He continued his 
journey in the early morning as soon as the star rose and when the sun 
rose a very old man leaning on a crook came from behind a rock. This 


Journal, 103. Mem, Amer. Anthrop. Assn. No. 32. 1925). For a still more 
secularized variant, see Tewa Tales, 187—1091. 

Of this popular tradition which was first published in 1888, JAFL, 1: 
109—114, Washington Matthews wrote: ‘In its general form and much of 
its detail, it closely resembles rite-myths of the Navahos.”’ 
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old man had eyes and ears but had neither mouth nor nose. He could not 
speak, but with his stick which was shaped like a crook he got the young 
man by the neck and led him along, stopping at intervals to let the young 
man rest, for the old man almost ran, so fast was his gait. At sunset he 
stopped and by signs told the young man that on the morrow his part 
of the journey would be done, that he had been a long time awaiting this 
young man’s arrival. The old man said he was glad of his arrival for now 
he (the old man) could go home and die in peace. While the old man was 
making signs he was struck by a flash of lightning and rendered uncons- 
cious. Kwechatuyi, White corn,! was afraid and started to run away, but 
the old man opened his eyes and called him by name telling him to get 
a piece of black rock (obsidian) lying near and with it cut the skin on his 
(the old man’s) face, beginning at a point between the eyes, and cut 
downward the length of one of the feather-sticks, then cut across the 
face the same distance. White corn did as he was directed and immedi- 
ately the old man became a young man. In the morning they resumed 
their journey in high glee, singing and telling each other of their homes. 
At noon they stopped to rest and the young-old-man dug a hole in the 
sand and placing one of White corn’s feather-sticks in it, he began to sing 
and dance and the hole filled with water from which they drank and 
resumed their journey. At sunset they came to the top of a hill from 
which White corn saw the long expected stream. So when he spoke of it 
he turned to look at his companion, but he had vanished. During the 
night White corn was afraid. At daylight he resumed his march and got 
to the stream before sunrise. He sprinkled meal upon the water and, 
hearing a peculiar sound in the grass, he turned round and saw a tremen- 
dous snake coming toward him with head raised several feet above the 
ground, its skin shining like beautiful stones. The snake halted at a 
little distance from him and began to talk, making inquiry as to where 
he came from and where going, but especially questioning to ascertain 
whether he was trustworthy. By the direction of the snake he again 
threw in the stream his remaining feather-sticks which, as before, 
immediately became a raft; he was directed to get upon it and remain 
until noon of the fourth day. After this four days journey he would reach 
a hill which he was to climb and would then receive further instructions. 
He accordingly got upon the raft and it at once began to move rapidly 
off, much faster than a horse could run; he was frightened and longed 
to jump off upon the river bank, but he feared injury, so he sat still and 
gazed in wonder until night when he watched the stars. In this way he 
continued until noon of the fourth day. He was startled on the fourth 
day by seeing an immense rock in front blocking up the entire passage of 
the river. While he was yet thinking how he could save himself, his raft 
was suddenly lifted by the roaring water and he and it thrown high up on 


1 The youth’s name changes without explanation. 
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the hill beside the rock. He lay there buried and trembling for a long 
while and pondering over what course to pursue until he fell asleep. When 
he awoke in the morning the sun was well up and he hastened up the hill 
the summit of which he reached at sunset. He stood looking at a rock 
partly buried in the sand and observed it move slightly and soon a 
snake’s head protruded from beneath. He sprinkled sacred meal and 
placed his feather-sticks before the snake which coiled around them and 
breathed upon each separate feather. The snake then returned beneath 
the rock and directed him to proceed with certain ceremonies. As directed, 
White corn placed the feather-sticks in front of the snake, then sprinkled 
corn meal in such a manner as to describe a circle, then in the area of this 
circle he sprinkled meal in three straight lines. The opposite ends of these 
three lines he named the places from whence the rain and good winds 
come. The snake was well pleased with this conduct and he concluded 
not to wait for morning but to take White corn at once before the great 
Snake chief and let him see what the young man did. The rock was 
suddenly lifted up and a large opening was exposed. The snake told him 
to follow quickly as it was growing dark and cold and that although the 
path was short it was very rough and in the dark would be attended by 
many falls. White corn immediately followed the snake and in a little 
while after getting in this cavern a mighty noise like thunder occurred. 
The snake told him not to fear as the noise was caused by rocks falling 
down to close up the entrance through which they had just come. This 
was to prevent any one gaining entrance except those selected and to 
prevent the escape of those after they had entered. They went on until 
they heard the sound of falling water and beautiful music filling the heart 
full of dreams of beautiful women bathing in streams (of liquid light ?). 
His eyes were suddenly dazzled by a great light which disclosed, standing 
against the sides of a spacious cavern, men and women clad on their right 
sides with sunbeams and on their left sides with moonbeams. In the 
centre were many maidens dancing, tying around each other ribbons of 
fleecy clouds, these were clothed with the stolen rays of the stars and 
sparkling drops of rain falling, the spray of dashing water(?). In the 
midst of the throng sat an old man looking angrily at White corn. 

While enjoying this scene he was suddenly “interrupted” and all of his 
happy thoughts spread like snow before the gale. The old man addressed 
him saying that for many days he and his children had been watching in 
the east for the approach of him who was to break apart the rocks which 
held them from the sight of the sun and the beautiful world, for the 
approach of him who was to impart to them a new life, but who was to 
go through the ordeal of the Snake order before being released or releasing 
others from this dark and lonely life. After many things had been told 
him, he was led by a Snake up to the falling water, the Snake then told 
him to cast his clothing aside and bathe in it. After bathing he was moving 
off from the water but his foot was drawn back. Then he noticed for the 
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first time that all of the other people had a peculiar skin like a snake’s 
skin and that he himself was being enveloped with a similar covering. He 
was then brought before the old man again and told to get something 
to eat and to choose a maiden for a wife. He was unable to make a choice 
and asked the old man to select one for him. The old man reaching back 
took hold of a cloudy substance and began pulling when there emerged 
from it a beautiful girl called Snake maiden who was given to White corn 
for his wife. As directed, he followed her and got food. It is unknown how 
long he staid in this house but it was long enough for him to learn all the 
songs and ceremonials pertaining to the Snake order. 

One day while they were all present before the old man, White corn 
told them that he had been with them for a long while and the time had 
now come for him to return to his own people, that his people were 
calling for him, that while he was enjoying plenty, his brothers were 
doubtless suffering, hence after ten sleeps he proposed to take his wife 
and start for his home. The people all laughed at him, but he said, ‘Never 
mind, the same god that brought me will show me the return path.” All 
the inhabitants of the cave were sad except White corn and the old man 
who were together oftener than formerly and were in very secret con- 
fidences. One day (how they distinguished day from night is unknown) 
White corn was seen to take a bunch of feathers from a long rope hanging 
from the roof. He tied the feathers to a short stick. From a peg in the 
wall he took a stick with two feathers fastened to it. He gave the bunch 
of feathers to his wife. He bade good bye to all the people and the old man 
took him by a secret path to the earth’s surface. The old man, wishing 
White corn a speedy journey, returned to his cave. White corn asked his 
wife if she could tell him the direction in which his home lay. She said 
that when the sun came up she would be able to tell as one of the titskt 
or rays pointed directly to the home of his people. Next day at sunrise 
she pointed to a large mound and said from the top of it the mountains 
that were near his home could be seen. He ran to the top of this mound so 
glad was he to get away from the constant glare of the magical light and to 
think that in a few days he would again see his brothers and friends. They 
travelled fast for four days. On the fifth day the road led through such 
rough hills they were forced to turn toward the south. They found a well 
travelled trail leading to water around which were houses and places to 
keep sheep or horses; peculiar houses, too, almost round and very high 
(round towers ?), in which were found many strange vessels and other 
utensils made of clay and horn, also funnel shaped baskets designed to be 
carried on the back. They made but a short halt in these places, fearing 
that the people who built them might return and harm or kill them. So 
they kept going until one morning, having ascended a very high mountain, 
the smoke of fire was seen in the valley. Telling his wife to keep a little 
ways behind, White corn went towards the fires, the first of which he 
reached at sunset. He found there his uncle and cousins who had been 
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searching for him but, deeming him lost forever, were now on their return 
home. White corn told his adventures and brought his wife to them, 
After a few days travel they all reached home. 

At this time there was a great drouth prevailing and it was observed 
that whenever White corn’s wife came before the altar and sprinkled 
meal, rain was sure to follow. So they called upon her husband to give 
them songs whereby they, too, might invoke the rain god of his wife's 
country. But she said, no, not until a son was born to her could the altar 
of her rain god be raised in a strange land. After there had been a severe 
storm it was observed that Snake woman was with child and this caused 
great rejoicing among the people for they wished her to bear a boy who 
would become their Rain chief. When the time came for her to bear her 
child, White corn went away with her to a high mesa on the west of the 
villages. After an absence of seven days they returned to the village, 
bringing with them her offspring consisting of five snakes. This enraged 
the people so that they would have killed them all, but an old man who 
was standing by said, ‘‘No, I will be their father, come and live with me.” 
He took them to his house and that night the people were startled by 
loud and strange cries coming from the old man’s house. A great smoke 
issued from the doorway and other vents where people on the outside 
could look in. No one but the old man, his wife and one son besides 
White corn knew what took place in that house during the night, for 
the next day the old man went off to the valley. In three days Snake 
woman took her snake children and the old man and went into the 
valley. In the afternoon the old man came back alone, but Snake woman 
has never been seen again. 


I9. THE TWINS DRAIN THE LAND AND CREATE VEGETATION.! 


Now the water covered the earth over and above the high hills, there 
were neither cafions nor valleys. When the Hopitu had come forth, the 
many rains which had been sent made a great sea and the people had no 
place to stay except upon the hills, and they were devoid of all things 
which grow. The people were sad, they were hungry and talked loudly. 
At this time Pyiiiikofhoya and Paluthoya, two brothers, twins, came 
forth and, hearing the great lamentations, felt moved toward the people 
and taking their bows and arrows went to the north, took the medicine 
bowl and mixed the holy water. They prepared the bowl of nakiii 
(medicine water) from urine of virgin kachinas. While they were looking 
into the bowl, a figure of a hawk was reflected on the water. One of the 
brothers grew angry and shot the image. In a few moments the hawk 


1 Told by Pauwatiwa of the Reed clan, Chief of the Warriors’ society. In his 
care are the war god images of the Reed clan. This tradition is told during 
the war ceremony of December. 
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fell at their feet, shot through the heart. This was a good omen and 
Pyiiitikoflhoya took the wing feathers and fixed them to their arrows, 
After the brothers had finished making arrows, they next made a great 
arrow and, remembering (continually thinking) how the people were 
oppressed with overflow of water, they shot this great arrow into the 
earth. Almost immediately the water began to form a current and flow 
towards the spot where the arrow was shot. In a few days a large cafion 
was formed, but at the foot of Nuvabikau (San Francisco Mt.) a ridge 
of hard rock interrupted the flow of water. The brothers again took an 
arrow and shot it into these rocks, splitting it so that the waters went 
through these gorges. In a few days dry land appeared, there were deep 
valleys and high mesas but no water. Then the people turned to Pyiiiikon- 
hoya and again complained that the land was too dry and their hearts 
made heavy thinking that nothing would grow. How could they find 
anything to eat ? ““Why are ali the waters taken from us ? Tell us what we 
are to do.’”’ Thus they prayed. Pyiiiikoihoya said nothing. But on the 
morrow Pyiiiikomhoya and Palufihoya went to the mountain top and 
pulled out their hairs, crying to Shotukinunwa to give to the people what 
they needed and, pulling out their hairs, they cast them to the winds, 
calling each handful by the name of something growing out of the ground, 
as pine, pifion, cedar, oak, the grasses, etc., but of corn, wheat, and melons 
and such edibles they made no mention, for of these things no one but 
Shotukinunwa understood. However, when the people should become 
thirsty or should want water to use in quantity, they should pull up grass 
and in place of the roots water would come up. When they had used what 
water they needed, the grass should be put back in its place so that it 
would continue to grow and preserve the water from drying up. 

After these things had been done, Pyiiiikothoya said to the men, when 
the moon had come and gone twelve times, and when it was so many 
days old in the thirteenth, they were to take of those youths of the tribe 
who had killed some enemy of the tribe either man or beast, and they 
should be taught of.these things ‘‘which we have now shown to you, but 
if the young men so instructed tell of these things to any not called they 
must die. For if they talk of these things which are of us, how can we 
believe that when trouble comes they will not betray us, and those who do 
not like us will kill us.” 


20. THE EARLY GODS AND WAIAK’NIWA.! 


Long ago, time was when the plains and mountains were resting from 
internal commotion. Then the earth was governed by several gods who 
wandered to and fro avoiding each other. When two of them met, they had 
a trial of strength, the victor in the encounter acquiring the control 
of the vanquished god’s land, holding the territory until overthrown 


1 Told by A’nawi'ta of the Patki clan and chief of the Agave society. 
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by a stronger adversary. About this time Miiiyiiwth, while working in 
his cave, heard mighty noises in the dungeons beneath the hills as of 
a vast multitude in great distress. These sounds annoyed him and he 
endeavored to shut them out by increasing the thickness of the walls of 
his cave, but the noises still continued. He moved away to the north and, 
roofing over a small cafion, made it his house. He carpeted it with the 
choicest grasses and flowers and covered the walls with vines and 
opened (planted) a spring of water in a corner of his house. In front, he 
pulled the side of the cafion in and obstructed the entrance with rocks so 
that no one could enter. After he had finished this work he sat down to 
rest and enjoy himself, but was more annoyed than ever by the sub- 
terranean noises which now sounded close at hand. So he determined to 
discover the cause of this disturbance and went out and called all the gods 
together and told them his trouble. Masau was pleased when he heard 
this and he determined to rescue from the wrath of the other gods all of 
these confined people who would live in his land and furnish him with 
occasional nourishment. In those days the gods had the power of dis- 
cerning the thoughts of others. Thus it became known to them that Masau 
was about to search for the noises. He had said in council that these cries 
came from people, not beasts, and he wished to befriend them, but the 
other gods wished to kill them. The gods knew Masau to be in earnest and 
thought if he discovered and befriended the strange people, he would 
grow more powerful than any of themand would rule the whole land and 
leave no place for them. It was then agreed to let Masau alone, but they 
also concluded to adopt any of the strange people who should come to 
them. Miiiyiiiwih returned home and found that the noises had somewhat 
subsided, so he concluded that the noise had been caused not by people 
but by the internal fires and he again strengthened the walls of his house 
against the time of an outbreak. Masau however went over his domain, 
marking the boundaries distinctly and looking for a suitable place to 
build a house. Thus the time passed. Many, many days man remained 
confined in the “place below,”’ Atkyabi, far away in the south,! just where 
no one knows. They increased until it was almost impossible to number 
them and they became greatly dissatisfied at being kept in so small a 
place and endeavored to escape by removing the great rock which 
covered it, but their efforts were useless. It had been placed there by 
Shotukinunwa and it could not be moved. Siihe’bi (cottonwood) planted 
himself beneath it and tried to lift it with his strong arms, but failed. 
Next came Bakabi (reed, phragmites communis) and planted himself in 
the crevices and broke the rock into many pieces and mankind came up 
in vast numbers and spread in every direction. This made Miiiyifiwiih 
very angry because none wanted to live in any of his caves, so he caused 

1 On the altar the direction of the nadir is orientated at the South. — 
Si 
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all the grasses and trees to wither and die. The family of men that 
selected the country over which Masau reigned was named by him, after 
they came to his domain, Hopituh. They had selected the best portion 
and he promised them, as long as their hearts were good and their 
breaths pure, they would always have plenty. But that they must 
remember that Shotukinunwa was the great chief, that his house was 
the above where he could watch all things. After showing them where 
they could plant, Masau left them, going, no one knows where. This 
family of people being left without houses to live in, seeds to plant nor 
knowledge of fire, or the art of hunting, wandered away and separated, 
losing themselves on the great plains. They subsisted upon roots and 
herbs and plaited girdles and breech cloths to cover their loins. They 
wandered toward the south, thus keeping in the sun’s warmth. As they 
advanced south they found fewer trees and grasses and the running 
streams soon became dry beds. Thus they wandered until they came to 
a land where the earth was of deep red and no vegetation except a 
strange bush which furnished them food. So the people began to die 
from hunger and thirst and the effects of the sun’s heat. 

All the people died except a youth of extraordinary strength and his 
grandmother. Shotukinunwa from his house in the above saw all this 
and did not interfere, but he perceived that man was unable to take care 
of himself and must have a chief. He had for some time observed the 
youth as he went out with his grandmother to dig roots. He had seen him 
staggering home weak and hungry with he roots on his back, refusing 
to eat until after his grandmother had eaten. He had seen him get out 
from the narrow burrow at night so that his grandmother might have 
a good night’s rest. These good acts pleased Shotukinunwa and he said, 
“This youth shall be the first chief and father of the Hopituh.” One day 
while the youth was away from his grandmother, Shotukinunwa caused 
Omau (Cloud) to bring a heavy rain and quench the thirst of the earth, 
and told Cloud to bring the youth to the above in a cloud. When Cloud 
told the youth that he had come to take him up to the house of the great 
chief, the boy was afraid and said his grandmother was old and could 
not see to dig roots and if he left her she would die. Cloud said, ““Take 
some roots to her and in three days you will return and make her heart 
glad.’’ So the youth did as he was told and returned to Cloud who covered 
him with a cloud and took him to Shotukinunwa. This was a beautiful 
place, trees, grass, corn, wheat, cotton, melons, squashes, beans, peaches, 
onions and many other plants where growing, and many people were 
there. He found his sisters, brothers, father and mother, and friends whom 
he had lost on earth. All these came to greet him and were glad and sang 
and danced together. All this pleased Shotukinunwa and made him like 
this youth the more, so he came among the people while they were 
dancing and told them he had sent for this youth that they might see 
who was to be the chief of their race on earth and that his name was 
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now Waiak’niwa.! He took the boy to his house and gave him wafer- 
bread and shotukdoshi to eat, at the same time cautioning him to eat 
sparingly until the morrow when by that time his stomach which knew 
not this kind of food would be in good condition and then he could eat 
as much as he liked. After Waiak’niwa had eaten, he was conducted by 
Shotukinunwa to the fields where he saw all things growing and he was 
taught the name of each, how to plant and how to use it, and how to dig 
in the sand to find water. After he had seen all this he was taken back 
to the house and ate a little more food and was then taken to a place 
where he saw all manner of beasts, reptiles, insects, to which he applied 
names as given him by Shotukinunwa. After all this he was placed in 
charge of the Chief of the warriors who as it became night took him into 
a house beneath the ground and instructed him in the art of making bows 
and arrows and whatever else it was necessary for him to understand, 
He was taught to make axes and hammers from stone and handles for 
them from twisted willow, and after being shown all this was again taken 
to Shotukinunwa’s house and left to himself. After a while Shotukinunwa, 
calling the youth up to him, examined him as to what he had seen and 
learned since he had come up to his house, and Waiak’niwa gave him 
a full narration which pleased Shotukinunwa who told the youth he 
should return to his home on the morrow and tell his grandmother all 
that had passed. On the following day the youth received a sack of 
wafer-bread and a sack of parched corn and took his departure. After he 
had got some little distance from Shotukinunwa’s house, Masau took him 
on his back, carrying him to where a large cottonwood tree was growing 
into the branches of which he placed the boy, telling him not to be 
afraid. Cloud caused a great cloud to envelop the tree, lightning continu- 
ally darting from the edge of the cloud. In a short time the rain began to 
fall and then Cloud took up the tree and boy, carrying them back to the 
earth and planting the tree in the place where two days before he had 
found the boy. Speedily the sun began to shine and the boy came down 
from the tree and went to his grandmother to whom he related all that 
had occurred, gave her bread and corn, telling her how to use them, and 
said on the next day he would tell her all the great chief’s talk and its 
meaning. On the morrow, when they had eaten of the wafer-bread and 
shotukdosht, he said that the great chief had told him that ere long 
he was to be the first chief of a people who would soon come to that place, 
but that he must first return to.the house of Shotukinunwa as there 
were yet many things he did not yet perfectly understand. He had 
scarcely finished his story when one of the kachina appeared and sum- 
moned him to go to the tree which had brought him from above as 
there was a message for him from Shotukinunwa. When he came to the 
tree he found a large multitude of people assembled there and the various 


1 He that wanders, goes back. 
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gods or chiefs. At one side of the crowd was a great pile of bags filled 
with all kinds of seeds. He heard all that was said and received from the 
different gods presents. Shotukinunwa gave him a domain; Masau, the 
secret of fire and uses of wood; Miitiyiiwth, the secret of the rocks and 
art of house building ;Baholikona (Horned water serpent), where and how 
to dig for water ; Cloud, pipe and tobacco, telling him to smoke whenever 
he wanted rain. When the gods had finished their talk with him, Sho- 
tukinunwa called him over to where the seeds were lying, telling him 
their names and how to plant them. He was then directed to select 
from the multitude the strongest and he gave to each a package of seeds, 
instructing them to carry tokens to certain places, the seeds of grasses 
and trees to the summits of the mountains and mesas so that he could 
readily cast them by the handful over the entire country. The seeds of 
wheat, corn, and edible vegetation he sent to the valleys. He then 
followed and sowed the seeds and commanded that when the wheat and 
corn should have reached a certain height all the men should dance and 
sing and smoke so that Shotukinunwa could see that the people were 
happy and content. He then taught the men how to break the rock which 
he had found and how to build them in a regular wall and how to make 
roofs of wood and grass. After the houses were finished, Masau brought 
to him deer, antelope, bear, turkeys, eagles, in fact all animals which live 
upon the earth or water or in the skies and placed them before him. 
Telling him the name of each and a brief history of the habits of its 
life so that it should be forever known and understood about all these 
things. Masau then left, but first told him that in two days the women 
would all come from the house of Shotukinunwa and plaster the houses 
and would make bowls and dishes (in which art they were well skilled). 
And all these things occurred as has been related by my fathers, the old 
men, and they can not lie. 


2I. MASAU, THE TRICKSTER.! 


He is the tutelary god of the Hopitu, next to Sun he occupies the 
thoughts of the people. He was made from nothing and came from 
nowhere. A very long while ago a number of gods came to this world, 
from where no one knows. They assembled in council near the San 
Francisco Mountains. They tried to make a partition of the land, but 
they could not agree and separated full of jealousies, each determining 
to hold all the good land he saw. Masau first travelled south, then 
circuitously to the eastward until he reached his starting point. He 
called this area his land. The exact limits are unknown, but it is surmised 
he started from a point about where Fort Mojave now is situated, thence 
south as far as the Isthmus of Panama, skirted eastward along the Gulf 


1 Recorded from conversations held in various kivas, 
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of Mexico and northward by the line of the Rio Grande up into Colorado, 
thence westerly along the thirty six parallel or thereabouts to the Rio 
Colorado, meandering along its tributaries and so on southward to his 
starting point at Fort Mojave. This was Masau’s land originally, the 
land of the Hopitu. 

Masau is a thief, a liar, and very jealous, also a persistent practical 
joker. He made trees grow gnarly and crooked and twists men’s faces 
into ridiculous shapes so that he could laugh at them. He not only played 
tricks upon men and inanimate things, but upon the other gods also. 
He would watch for their meeting in council, then getting upon a lofty 
crag in their view would mimic their songs and dances and throw the 
gods into confusion and bring their ceremonies to a standstill. The angry 
gods would then chase him, but he could never be overtaken. He would 
first disguise himself before playing those antics, when on seeing the 
other gods starting to pursue him he would run a little way, then, dropping 
his disguise, would turn and meet them, asking what they were chasing 
and vowing he had seen no one, but if he found the sacrilegious one he 
would bring him to their hands. 

One day the gods assembled in council and to sing and dance as was 
their custom at certain seasons. They were joined on this day by Masau 
who came carrying a bundle. The gods were surprised at his appearance 
but Masau soon disarmed all suspicious by his smooth talk; after much 
talking, one of the gods said that as the day was now well spent it was 
time they should begin to sing so that the ceremonies could be ended by 
sunset and permit the assembled gods to get some sleep as many of them 
had long journeys to make on the morrow. Masau at once began to sing 
and such was the soothing influence of his song that all the other gods 
immediately became drowsy and soon were all fast asleep. Observing 
this, Masau still continuing his song, carefully undid his bundle upon 
which he had been sitting and produced from it an effigy of himself 
which he arranged in a posture similar to the rest, with head on knees, 
fast asleep. Masau then went to the mountain top and putting on his 
former disguise began rolling stones down the mountain side. The noise 
soon awoke the gods but they were at a loss to account for it for there 
was the mischievous god sitting fast asleep. One of them presently 
endeavoring to awake the fictitious Masau disclosed the effigy. They were 
all enraged and their passion was increased when they discerned the 
disguised figure mocking them from the mountain top, but they were now 
assured that this mocking one was Masau. They determined to chase him 
and administer a severe punishment and for many days they followed 
him, but could not overtake him. One day, however, Masau, thinking 
himself far in advance and being very tired, lay down in the shade of 
a rock to sleep. The pursuing gods speedily coming up heard him snoring 
loudly and seized him. They stripped him and beat him and taking away 
everything he had on his person they left him to go where he would. 
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Masau’s knowledge and cunning soon enabled him to get in good con- 
dition again and then he turned his thoughts on revenge. One morning 
he counseled with Sun, saying, ‘I am but one against many. I would 
like to have an active friend, a brother, to assist me against my enemies.” 
Sun said he could not join him, but advised him to consult Shotukinunwa. 
Masau said he had but little knowledge of the god of the skies and asked 
Sun to carry his request to him, to which Sun agreed. After some days 
of talk, Masau making many promises, the god of the skies sent him a 
companion, a brother, to assist him. They then each got a club and a 
round stone and went forth and everyone they encountered was knocked 
down and robbed, none escaped. Some of the Hopitu who were lazy and 
wicked and refused to plant corn for Masau and his brother were visited 
by them and also knocked down and robbed. This continued for many 
years. 

Today, however, Masau comes to us in the daytime and shows us by 
his pantomime how he used to treat his enemies and teaches us that 
he would treat us in the same way if we grew lazy and refused to plant 
his corn, This ceremony takes place just after the people have planted 
Masau’s corn in the afternoon and continues till dark when he dismisses 
the people and goes to his home in the rocks where he stays for a year. 
Thence he returns to hear the people renew their vows. 


22. SALYKO.! 


A great whirlwind once devastated the surface of the earth, this was in 
early days and people got water by pulling up a bunch of grass and the 
cavity filled with water. The tuft of grass was always replaced after 
drinking. 

There came a little old man, a dwarf, who said that when Shotukinunwa 
instructed the boy, Waiak’niwa, concerning planting, the boy forgot the 
proper method. Dwarf said he would instruct them when the planting 


1 Told January 9, 1884. A very perplexing tale. Elements in it correspond 
to the ceremony: the figure of the boy chief, the initiatory flagellation, the 
comparatively long period of fasting, the making of prayer-sticks by all the 
men. On the other hand in the ceremony there are in the Zufii form four 
Salyko (Salako, Shalako), four brothers, in the Hopi form, two, a brother 
and sister, giantlike figures, as well as much ritual on which the tale throws 
no light at all. 

As the ceremony is performed today, sporadically, in the early summer, 
it is derived from Zufii where as an annual early winter ceremony it is a much 
more important celebration than on First Mesa, The Zufi celebration is 
probably highly syncretic in its rituals and in its participant ceremonial 
groups, and no general myth of dramatization hasever been given. Possibly this 
Hopi tale points back to an early form of the celebration and some etio- 
logical myth. — E. C. P. 
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time came. But the people were now perishing of hunger. They prayed to 
Masau, but he said he could not help them. He said, ‘“‘Dwarf has two 
sisters married to Salyko. They perhaps may help you.’’ They prepared 
an altar (ponya), each member of the tribe preparing a prayer-stick in- 
stead of the sticks being prepared as usual by the chiefs only. The altar 
was made on a sand dune as this was prior to houses. Masau’s younger 
brother came to them and asked what they were to pray for. They said 
rain, but he laughed at them and said rain would do them no good if it 
came. The ground being bare, it would form a deluge and drown them 
all. They must pray to Dwarf’s sisters for food, corn. Salyko could not 
come to them for when he came to earth wherever his foot touched 
a chasm was formed. Nashungewe, the oldest of the Hopitu, told them 
when he heard what Masau’s brother said, “If the coming of Salyko will 
open the earth, let us prepare a rock for him to rest upon.”’ A rock was 
then rolled in to the altar in the space left between the prayer-sticks 
they had set out for the sisters. Then Nashungewe said, ‘““We know not 
what to sing, so let us get our rattles and stand in silence.’’ All the men, 
women and children stood thus around the altar, but no one dared to 
start any ceremony till a boy ten years old went up and selected the 
largest rattle and sang a song which was strange to everyone. Suddenly 
a sound like rushing water was heard, but no water was seen, a sound 
also like great winds, but the air was still. The sisters’ prayer-sticks had 
disappeared ard a great hole had been made in the rock. The people were 
frightened and ran off, but the boy kept on singing. In a little while 
the boy shrieked and some of the old men went back and tried to bring 
him away, but he was fastened, so the old men again withdrew. The boy 
soon afterwards came to them and they saw that his back and legs were 
cut and bleeding and in the wounds were splinters of yucca and willow. 
The boy said he had seen the Salyko, but could not tell how Salyko 
looked, his wives were very beautiful and elegantly painted. They wore 
great headdresses displaying all the kinds of corn they were to give to the 
Hopitu — white, yellow, red, black, blue, blue and white speckled, red 
and yellow speckled, sweet corn, chico (asmall sweet corn), kwapi (aseeded 
grass), and all these bunches of corn were wreathed around with clouds. 
The wives also were decked with beads around their necks and in their 
ears. They wore moccasins and wrapped leggings, fine white blankets and 
a bunch of turkey feathers on their foreheads, signifying good will and 
abundance. The boy went back to the altar and shook his rattle over the 
chasm from which there came a deep sound in token of assent to the 
requests the boy made for his people. The women then gave him baskets 
to set before the rock. The chief of the Hopitu then told the boy that he 
(the boy) should be chief of Salyko’s altar and the boy said he knew that 
already because none but those who had been scarified as he had been 
could look upon Salyko. The boy told all the men to prepare each a 
bundle of eagle feathers. In a few days he told them to come with him 
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to Salyko’s house (the rock). The boy put his hand in the mud and im- 
pressed his hand mark upon the rock and it dried instantly, four others 
tried, but the impressions remained wet. The fifth dried, and so the test 
continued until others were chosen. So they were whipped by Salyko 
with yucca and willow but they made no outcry. This pleased Salyko and 
he told them to go to the altar and abstain from salt and meat for ten 
days and at the end of that time he would appear to them with his two 
wives and instruct them in the rites they must perform when they sought 
his aid. At the appointed time they appeared and Salyko distributed 
five grains of each of the different kinds of corn to each of the initiated. 
The two wives distributed in the baskets of the women all kinds of 
garden vegetables. Then Salyko took off his mask and clothes and laid 
them on the rock, saying he would return soon, and so disappeared 
down the chasm. Baholikongya then appeared and told the initiated 
that Salyko had lied, that he could not return unless some one of the 
youths was brave enough to take his mask and clothes to the bottom 
of the chasm and give them to Salyko. Then the wives said if Salyko 
could not return they would stay with the Hopitu, but Baholikongya said 
that would be very wrong as soon they would be unfaithful to Salyko. 
So they also slipped off their clothes and left them on the rock and dis- 
appeared. When the time came for Salyko to return, none of the youths 
was brave enough to carry him his mask, so Nashungewe took it and 
as he stood over the chasm became transformed into Salyko, but all the 
youths were afraid to be initiated. Salyko was then offended and prompted 
Masau to steal the paraphernalia. This Masau did and disguised him- 
self as Salyko and danced in mimicry over the mesas. Salyko was angry 
at this and pursued him, but could not catch him. Another time Masau and 
his two brothers came disguised as Salyko and his wives and led the 
people to perform many impious acts. This continued for a long while un- 
til it happened that Masau while masquerading as Salyko came bearing 
a branch of cedar in his hand instead of willow. Then the people saw 
they had been cheated and unmasked Masau but he got off with the 
mask. This enraged Baholikongya and be punished the people for not 
regaining the mask. And Muingwa withered the grass and corn and 
great distresses ensued. Finally the boy chief one day caught Masau 
asleep and so regained the mask. The Baholikongya withdrew the 
punishments, but said that henceforth Salyko would never more return, 
but that the boy chief should wear the mask and represent Salyko and 
his festival should only be celebrated when a proper number of novices 
were willing to be initiated. 

The festival is still celebrated and the novices duly flagellated, the 
ceremonies occuring about once a year. The moral is that men should be 
proven ready to suffer pain and hardship with fortitude in providing food 
for the family and that the woman’s province is to prepare the food and 
preserve a store of seed for future plantings. 
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23. THE KACHINA BRING THE TIPONI TO THE RAIN PHRATRY.! 


Many days ago the Hopitu lived in the south where the rocks and the 
earth are red and they lived happily there for many days, owning many 
sheep and horses and having many beautiful women. Also the art of 
making blankets, silver and gold ornaments, working the turquoise and 
many beautiful shells was far better understood than today. They 
manufactured many kinds of colored cloths from wool and cotton, using 
different kinds of dyes. Flowers were highly cultivated and used in 
many feasts and dances. It was while living in that country that the 
handsome cotton robe used by the high priest in the sacred duties of his 
office was made. It was highly figured by the weaving in of silver or 
copper threads, flowers, birds, vines of many kinds and the horned water 
serpent were to be found in the pattern. They also built houses not 
divided into rooms as today but each clan had had its own house with 
a store room attached into which was placed the whole harvested crop 
as a common store. The clan council house? was unknown, but each 
phratry had a large house in which the men would congregate (kiva), 
relate personal experiences, do little odd jobs of labor, or listen to the 
teachings of the chief. There were four of these phratry houses, the same 
as today,* but with this difference that the men were in great numbers 
and today we have but few. These are the phratries (nato’lyya) and the 
clans (nyumith) which composed them in the order of first and last: 
Eagle (Quahu): Eagle, Willow, Sun, Turkey, Hawk, Field mouse, 

Greasewood. 

Rain (Yoki): Rain, Corn, Sleep plant (buli),4 Badger, Asa,®° Oak, Road- 
runner, Bear, Parrot, Kachina, Cotton tail rabbit, Jackass rabbit, 
Tobacco. 

Deer (Sowinwa): Deer, Antelope, Mountain sheep, Antelope grass.® 

Snake: Chiia (rattlesnake), Yellow cactus, Red cactus, Coyote.” 

And there there were several other clans now forgotten because my 
people are not so good now as they were then. In each of these four 
houses an altar was set up, before which on each morning the men would 
sing and ask for what they wanted. And when they called on Sun to 


1 Told by Miiau wutaka. 

2 The house of the fetich-keeping maternal family of the clan. — E. C. P. 

3 But there were and are seven kivas, five in Walpi, two in Sichumovi. 
—E.C. P. 

4 Some error here as bu/i means butterfly, a family name in the Badger 
clan. — E. C. P. 

5 Plant used for red dye. (Mustard). 

6 Probably millet. — E. C. P. 


? Stephen himself enumerates the clans in 1888 as follows: Snake—Sand, 





Horn—F lute [Millet], Kokop [Cedarwood], Corn——Patki, Bear, Kachina, 
Badger, Eagle—Sun, Mustard (Asa), Tobacco. 
For still another enumeration see Parsons 1:15. 
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increase their crops, he would grant it because then the people were good. 
When rain was wanted they called upon Cloud. When they wished to 
destroy an enemy, Shotukinunwa was called upon. But to Sun every kind 
of petition and prayer for success in any untertaking was addressed 
because he was a man and knew what it was they asked for. 

The place where the people planted was in a deep valley and the 
houses were ona high cliff. There was wood and water on the top of this hill, 
the women were not obliged to carry water as they do today. In this 
valley after a time there occurred a great drouth because one of the chiefs 
burning a bad fire made Cloud angry and for three plantings nothing 
would grow. At last the people saw that it was on account of this bad 
chief that no rain came, so they killed him and tore his altar to pieces and 
burned it in the same manner as they did the chief. After this bad man 
was killed, Baholokonya came and told them that although they did 
well in killing the bad chief yet they must now leave the place. They 
must take only sufficient seed for one planting and no extra dishes or 
blankets or anything of househould use, for the place to which he 
would lead them must be consecrated to the service of this people and 
everything which had been in anyway connected with the bad chief 
must be forgotten and never made known to the children. So they did 
as they were told and came to the north, travelling until it was the 
season to plant. They planted and secured good crops. They built 
houses and raised an altar, not the altar of the bad chief which they had 
burned. A new one was made to take its place and a new chief appointed 
who gave them new songs, and the people lived here a long time in peace. 

After living here a long time, the Apaches, bad men who live in the 
mountains, came and stole sheep and horses, ravished women and young 
girls and killing them after thus outraging them. These Apaches would 
then steal away and after a time return to repeat these injuries until 
they became so bad and frequent that all the men went over and hunted 
the Apaches, killing men, women and children. But the Apaches would 
return bringing other Indians with them to kill the Hopitu. Matters grew 
so bad that the Hopitu could not plant for all the men were kept away 
from their homes excepting a few who persisted in staying, but they 
were either killed while at work or driven off. So it was determined to 
leave this bad land and go to the north, but this time they did not have 
the advice of Baholokonya, and had to rely upon their own efforts. They 
gathered their goods together and, leaving what they esteemed a cursed 
land, they journeyed in a straight line to the north, living on seeds and 
roots of many plants, carrying water with them, travelling at night time 
so as to escape the heat of the sun and avoid their enemies. The journey 
was continued until the basin of the Little Colorado was reached where, 
finding no Indians nor any signs of them, they determined to stop, 
especially as there were here good grass and water. They planted and 
built houses and resumed their former habits of life. The people were 
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greatly pleased over the prospect of a continued place of residence and 
the men all came together and sang and danced. After the men had finished 
singing and dancing, the women said that they also would dance and 
they consecrated one of their number a priestess with five women and 
two maidens as assistants. But this was only a subsidiary priesthood as 
the chief (a man) and his men assistants had to join in the women’s ser- 
vice to offer the prayers and perform the numerous other rites which the 
women did not understand. So when the corn, melon, squashes and other 
crops were gathered and stored away the women had their dance. Many 
things which the Hopitu have now forgotten were then done, but the 
festival in the main and its object have been preserved, viz. the song and 
prayer asking for children, to replace those removed by death. After this 
dance many children were born into the Corn clan of the Rain phratry 
and none of them died. Soon the tribe numbered many children and 
were happy. 

There came from the west early in the day two old men, they were 
weary and hungry and they came to the house of the Eagles, but were 
not received by them. They then tried the Deer house, next the Snakes, 
and were refused. Next they went to the Rain house and when the Rain 
priest saw them he knew that the kachina had returned. He asked them 
to come in and gave them food and asked them to sing which they did 
but used a language which the Hopitu could not understand. This so 
much astonished the now assembled multitude that they demanded of 
them to explain what they were singing about. They did so, telling the 
people that their house was at the foot of a high mountain, where was 
the house of running water and the house of Baholokonya, who having 
seen that the Hopitu were of good heart and breath had sent them a 
present of great value. The present was to represent the great chief and 
through it they would be enabled to gain his ear. It was called tiponi 
and must be known as momumttponiata, the chiefs their tiponi, by the 
people, but the chief would call it 7so for it was the mother truly of the 
clan. After they had finished their talk, one reached beneath the deer skin 
which he wore and brought forth a small bundle wrapped in corn leaves 
and deer skin which when unwrapped disclosed a small object, large at 
its base and tapering towards its top. At its top was fastened a bunch 
of eagle and turkey feathers. A cotton twine wrapped the whole from 
top to bottom, around the middle of the tiponi was fastened a shell, 
emblem of water. In the middle of this tiponi a small hole was made, in 
which corn meal was placed, typical of its being the chief support of life. 
Inserted into the base was to be found a ring of limestone cut in lateral 
curves, and covered with the yellow pollen of the corn. This was the 
sign that the gift came from the great chief. No one has ever tried to 
duplicate this stone from that day to this. The other old man gave to the 
chief a smal] sack of white meal which had been so finely ground that 
it could hardly be felt between the fingers. This meal was given to the 
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woman chief whose duty it then became to see that the sack should never 
become empty. After the tiponi had been set up in front of the altar, these 
kachina selected eight men who were to be known as singing men whose 
duty it should be to sing to the chief on the days of the sacred feast or 
whenever the kachina returned. They were taught many songs and in- 
structed how to move in the dance. The women were also instructed 
in this. 

The people lived in that country for a long while but becoming nume- 
rous, contentions arose among them. Several of the clans separated 
themselves from the others and moved up to the Little Colorado which 
they crossed and built houses. Some remained upon the south side of the 
Little Colorado, but they did not plant as the grass was so abundant, they 
did nothing but herd their sheep and other stock, while those who lived 
upon the north side furnished the shepherds with food. How long they 
staid in that locality none know, but from the people in that region and 
in connection with families from the house in the south, colonies went 
forth inhabiting the country north of the San Juan and to the east until 
they became mixed in with the outposts of Shibola (Zufi). The people 
of the village on the Little Colorado after a series of troublous years 
moved from one place to another, up and down the river until it became 
so that nothing would grow, when as if a sudden and terrible plague had 
struck, they moved over the mesas to the north and came to the places 
where they now live. This region was selected because of the abundance 
of wood and the great number of springs and because grass was plenty. 
This place being so far away from their old home, it was thought that this 
would be the proper place to stay, so we live here today. Hear thou this ? 


24. THE ANIMALS CARRY SALT. 


Toho’ash! was carrying a bag of salt and the bag grew heavier as he 
travelled. He met Deer who said, ‘‘You seem very tired, let me help you.’ 
Deer thrust his horns in the bag to toss it over the hill, and tore the bag. 
Salt spilled over the swampy place where it is still. Toho’ash gathered 
up what he could of it and tied up the rents with yucca and went on. 
Again he grew very tired and met Antelope who offered help, but 
Toho’ash refused, telling of the mishap from Deer’s proffered assistance. 
Antelope said his horns were smooth, not rough and jagged like Deer’s. 
Antelope said he would toss the bag over the hill, so he thrust his horns in 
it, but the forked tine caught fast in the bag and scared Antelope who 
ran off with the bag hanging to his horns. Toho’ash followed him as fast 


1 No translation is made of this name, nor any explanation. There is a 
more elaborate Zufi tale of salt carried by the war gods. Possibly Toho’ash is 
a corruption of the Tewa-Jemez reference to the war gods, Towahe’sh. 

Parsons, E. C. The Pueblo of Jemez, p. 71. Pap. Southwestern Exp. No. 3. 
Dept. of Archaeology, Andover. 1925). 
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as he could. Antelope met Bear who took the bag off his horns. Antelope 
then told Bear what Toho’ash had said about the contents of the bag, 
that it was a precious medicine, etc. Antelope was afraid Toho’ash would 
come up and kill him, so Bear said, ‘Leave it with me and I will watch 
it till he comes.’’ While Bear was sitting beside the bag, Wild cat came 
along and Bear told him about the salt. Wild cat tried to eat some of it, 
but spat it out and said it was no good. After a little Toho’ash came to 
Bear and told him his misfortunes. Bear said he would carry it for him 
a little ways, but Bear’s claws tore the bag worse than ever and nearly 
all the salt was lost. Bear then said he would go and tell his friend 
Mountain lion to come and he would carry the bag to its destination. 
“But,” said Bear, ‘““you must be sure to make Lion carry the bag a little 
distance before you let him taste your medicine. When Lion starts out 
he runs a little way and then gets sick,! do you then give him some of 
your medicine and if it is good he will carry the bag as long as you want 
him.”’ Bear went off and soon Lion came up and said he wanted to taste 
the medicine. But Toho’ash said, ““You must first carry my bag a little 
way.” So Lion told Toho’ash to help him get the bag on his back, and 
after he took the neck in his teeth it was swung over his back, and he ran 
on a little way and grew sick and vomited. Then Toho’ash gave him some 
salt and he got well and ran for many days. Toho’ash then said he feared 
his uncle would be angry with him and chastise him for his delay and 
his misfortune in spilling the salt, but Lion said to him, ‘Never fear, 
I will always guard the salt and protect you.’ 


25. THE CHIEFS ARE INSTRUCTED IN PRAYER-STICK MAKING.? 


When we had been here (?) a long time and we were accumulating 
vast numbers of horses, sheep and cattle, we were not so good as we 
should have been. We allowed our children to forsake the ways of our 
chiefs and they became very bad, stealing and gambling and wandering 
from one village to another, always loitering and doing no work, and 
the old men and chiefs grew sad over their children’s actions. So the 
old men, the chiefs, went off taking the tiponi with them, so that they 
might ask the gods what they should do to bring their children back again 
to the observance of the customs of their people. The place the old men 
and chiefs stopped at is unknown, but at it there were many trees, much 


1 The Hopi state it as a fact that the mountain lion always starts from his 
lait on arunand shortly stops to vomit. If when they are hunting they discover 
this fresh vomit they conceal themselves near by and feel sure of getting a shot 
at the lion as he will certainly return during the night to the place of his 
vomit. 

* Tohopoko, the stone image of Mountain Lion, is guardian of the salt 
and of the altar properties of the Snake, Flute, and Warrior societies. 
® Told by Miiau wutaka. 
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salt water and shells of all kinds, many beautiful birds and the turtle 
with a flat stone on his back like a shield, and my fathers sat down in 
this place, waiting for the sun to go to sleep so that they could take out the 
tipont and sing to Cloud. When the sun had travelled three fourths of 
the way home, the chiefs took some feathers of the turkey, the yellow 
bird, and the blue jay and formed them into a bunch, then they brought 
out the pipe to smoke, but while they were getting these things together 
and were talking of the sadness in their hearts, an old man came up to 
them and, calling each man by name, asked if they were willing that he 
should join them in praying to Cloud for he too was very sad. Leave being 
granted, he sat down among them and, in answer to the chiefs, told that 
he came from the north where there was much snow and where deer, 
antelope, and sheep were plenty. He was sent by his chief to teach them 
how to prepare the prayer-stick or rain feather and how to sing and dance 
at the festivals so that the young people might be reformed. He took 
a woven white girdle, beautifully embroidered and tied it around his 
waist. He hung a red rope around his neck. On his arms he put 
bracelets made from a bright green stone which sparkled in the firelight 
like snake’s eyes, called chosboshi, shining eyes. He put on anklets made 
from many colored cords. Many tinkling bells were attached at his 
waist and knees. A plume of eagle tail feathers in his hair, a bunch of 
parroquet feathers fastened in his hair over his forehead. He mixed meal 
and honey and called it singing flour and ate it. He gathered a few twigs 
of spruce and held them in one hand, in the other he took the chiefs’ 
gourd rattle and began to sing and dance, telling them that henceforth 
they must do in like manner whenever they wanted rain or snow or good 
crops. 

After this he stripped the bark from a piece of willow and cut two 
pieces from it, each measuring from the tip of the second finger to the 
base of the thumb. They must always be of this length and sharpened at 
one end. On one of them he trimmed a flat surface, next painted them, 
first white, then green, points (butts) black, the flat surface, brown, with 
dots representing eyes and mouth, this he called woman. He took a 
turkey feather, saying, ““This is an animal of the earth and lives only 
near water, hence it is emblematic of rain.”’ This he fastened to the back 
of the two sticks by wrapping with twine. He took a smaller feather and 
tied it to a long string, the end of which he also fastened to the sticks; 
this was the breath feather. He twisted a corn husk into the shape of 
a horn and placed in it some sacred meal. This was next fastened to sticks. 
Some sprigs of the wild sage and snake root were next attached, represen- 
ting growth of plants and good heart. After he had finished this he called 
it paho (baho), rain feather. The chiefs whenever they held a sacred 
feast must not forget to prepare the paho, for this would show Sun, 
their father, that the people had not forgotten him. After this talk he 
went away. 
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26. SUN PUNISHES, THEN SENDS HIS KACHINA AS SAVIOURS.! 


Yehohota kachina — this is a good kachina, he saved our people 
once... Drouth of long duration brought on famine and the people grew 
sickly and many died. The chiefs and old men told the people they must 
leave that desolated land and seek for one where corn would grow, where 
there were water and grass. It was determined that all should go except 
those who had incurred the displeasure of Sun. The Hopitu migrated 
from that land where many years before they had been led by Sho- 
tukinunwa. Many of the people had become very bad, quarreling and 
fighting, stealing and lying, speaking bad about the kachinas and chiefs 
and, doing no work, forced the people to give them food and shelter. The 
Hopitu knew of no way to punish such persons. Sun could not punish a 
single person as he wished, so he brought distress to all. He told those who 
were good not to be sad if many died, for he intended to drink up all the 
rain and springs and burn up all things which grew, and that this con- 
dition would continue until all the bad were destroyed. This compact was 
agreed to by the people and they set out on their wanderings, but refused 
to allow the worthless ones to join them. These were accordingly left 
behind. When the people went forth, the worthless ones stood upon the 
village plaza cursing those who were leaving, and boasting that they 
(the worthless) would soon have plenty and the pilgrims would have to 
teturn to them for food and shelter. Whether these bsd people died or 
drifted into some other tribe, none knew. 

After many days journey, hunger killed many children, and the people 
were so weak they could scarcely move. Sun pitied their sufferings and 
sent his kachina, the Yehohota, with an ear of boiled corn to each Hopitu. 
On the night following the first appearance of these kachina, the chiefs 
caused the people to come together and with singing and dancing they 
renewed their vows to Sun. About sunset on each following day the 
Yehohota appeared loaded with food. This continued for a long time. 
They were always attended by two kachina who held long sticks to the 
end of which were bunches of cactus with which they acted as guards, 
keeping the people in line at the distribution of food and preventing any 
unruly crowding. The kachina mumbled a sort of song while distributing 
the food, but none could understand what they said. 

Today the return of the Yehohota is commemorated, but the corn is 
thrown haphazard among the spectators who seize upon it with uproarious 
delight. There is no sprinkling of meal or water at this feast. It is an 
auxilliary occurring at irregular periods in the winter or spring, although 
years may elapse between its repetitions.2 The masks are most ridi- 
culous, anything to disguise the person. 


1 Told by Nuka (Na’ka), of the Parrot (Kachina) clan, assistant to the 
chief of the Powamu society. 
2 See Parsons 1: 88, Fig. 36. 
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27. THE MIGRATIONS OF THE HORN CLAN.! 


Among the mountains whose peaks were always stiow covered and 
where the trees were always green, where from the hillside the plains 
were seen over which roamed the deer, the antelope and the bison feeding 
on never failing grasses, twining through these plains, now on this side, 
now on that, were streams of bright water beautiful to look upon, a place 
where none but those who were of our people ever gained access — here 
we lived happily for many years, free from quarrels, and corn and game 
were plentiful. Our gardens were large and heavy rains made the corn 
grow high. Our chief was then a very old man, his hair was white, his 
body was bent with age, and he walked with a stick. He could not hunt 
as the others did, but we gave him portions of all things, corn and meat. 
After many years he died, a wizard blew in his ear, and his head swelled 
so that it burst; then the people were very sad. When the time came to 
select a new chief, dissensions arose and the people fell to fighting, 
killing and driving each other from one place to another. Then the chief 
of the Horn people said, ““My people, we must leave, for nothing good 
will ever grow again where so many bad people live’. Our people then 
left, going to the west for five days when the footprints of Masau were 
found describing ten concentric circles which our chief said meant that 
we should stay there for a certain number of plantings and should build 
a house, not on a mesa or mountain top as formerly, but in the valley 
where water would be plenty and where we could protect our sheep and 
growing crops from wolves or any other enemy that might wish to 
destroy our property. 

We staid there a long time, planting and storing our grain, we had 
great quantities of everything. Finally a change came, our chief died and 
left us without anyone who could lead us. Again we could not agree 
and we had many quarrels, but no fighting. Destroying each others 
crops and stealing each others planting grounds was common, just as 
the white man does with us today, telling us that he will give something, 
but never does unless it be a lie. 

One day with the rising sun there came to us an old man, one whom 
the old people recognized as he who many years before had been the 
chief of our whole people. Seeing that we could not govern ourselves in 
peace, he had returned to take care of us for a while or until we found 
a new chief in whom we could have confidence. He first reproved our 
chiefs, then he talked to the men about the bad way they were 
behaving, and said he wanted them to go back to where they had left 
off and renew their dances. This they promised to do and finally did, but 
not until they had been very greatly shamed by many of the scoffers, 
those who did not plant, but ate at all times. After the dances had been 
once more re-instituted and all were doing their work without quarreling, 


1 Told by Nasinawebi, April 3, 1883. 
6 
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the old man called all the people together. He told them his time was 
come, but he who should first find the footsteps of Masau should be their 
chief, that when they had gathered their crops then growing they must 
leave that place and go to the north. After all the crops had been taken 
care of, the people left, travelling up a cafion until they came to a 
running stream. It chanced that one of the men while hunting found the 
footprints of a strange being. They were in the form of a spiral, or were 
they concentric, made in decreasing circuits while the being searched for 
something of value. When the hunter returned home he told his people 
who then became excited over the event and demanded of him to show 
them where this strange place was. On the morrow he led them to the 
place, and they all saw the foot marks leading up the steep side of the 
caiion. On the rocky caiion wall were the marks of both hands and feet, 
showing that this person had climbed up to a cavern which was nearly 
at the summit. After many efforts to ascend all failed until one bold 
fellow found a way to the summit of the mesa. He soon came to the place 
over the cavern, which he entered by lowering himself by means of 
a rope made of yucca fibre. After a careful search he again found the 
footprints. He now felt sure that this strange being could be no other 
than Masau and so called to his friends in the valley. They at once took 
up the cry and some hurried to the mesa summit to join the adventurer 
while others went to planting so as to have food when the stores on hand 
were exhausted. While the men planted, the women gathered stones 
to build houses. Another party of men made ladders and pecked and cut 
steps into the cafion wall by which to climb to the cavern, as it was intended 
to make it a storing place for grain and other products. It was two plan- 
tings before the steps and ladders were finished. During all this time 
no chief had been appointed and the people became excited over this 
matter as the person who had discovered the footprints of Masau refused 
to accept the office. He said he feared the people would soon tire of him 
and then trouble would begin again, but he suggested that a youth be 
appointed who should be taught all the customs of the people — all 
that people know — so that when he should become a man he would 
be able to talk to the people and teach them how to do. A youth was 
accordingly selected, but as he was too young to undertake the conduct 
of affairs, his grandmother acted with him until he had grown old enough 
to look after the welfare of the people. This youth belonged to the Moun- 
tain sheep clan. After the steps and ladders were finished the chief 
ptiest went up to the cave to consecrate it for the reception of the crops, 
and when they reached the rocky platform they were surprised at the 
size of the cavern. They measured it by paces and found it three hundred 
nineteen paces deep by eight hundred fifty paces long. They determined 
to have the house built in this cavern and on descending found the 
people willing to do so. In one season they conveyed all the rock and mud 
up to the ledge and excavated two reservoirs for water. During the 
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second season they erected the outer walls of the great house; on the 
third, they roofed and finished the entire buildings. When the crops had 
all been harvested and stored in this new house a grand festival was 
proclaimed and joined in by all the men. Immediatly following was 
a feast in which the women alone participated. 

At this time the people had covering for the feet made from rabbit or 
foxskin. Sometimes the wolfskin was used, but very rarely. Sandals 
were made of yucca leaves. Yucca was plaited also into coverings for the 
head and back. The women had robes made from the skins of sheep and 
antelope, fastened at the waist with a yucca girdle. The chiefs wore 
blankets during the feasts, made of some white substance, not wool, for 
it was very fine and a strong thread could be made from it (probably 
cotton, more likely yucca). The women made robes from rabbit skins 
which were used as they are today to sleep under. 

After we had been at this place a long time there came to us from the 
south a Wolf man (Wolf clan) who said he was tired and hungry and 
needed rest, but the chiefs were a little afraid to let this stranger come 
up to the house until they knew more about him. So the first night was 
passed in talking to him and inquiring how he chanced to stray upon 
our house as he was the first person who had arrived since we were at 
that place. He talked in the same tongue as my people which led some to 
think him another chief who had come back. They talked all night at 
the foot of the steps and when mornifig came it was seen that he was 
a brother, he belonged to one of those families who through much 
dissension had left our pleasant home of the east. Now the former fear 
changed into gladness and he was taken up to the house where he was 
compelled to relate all that had taken place since his people left ours. 
For ten days he was busy telling all that he knew or had heard. After 
he had staid with us for some time he was allowed to depart for his home 
in the south, but there were also sent with him seven men who were to 
see the country and buy anything they could from our brothers as 
tokens from which we might learn something concerning their daily 
vocation and what other people (if any) came among them. When these 
men started on their long journey to the south, one of the chiefs put on 
the rock a picture of the wolf fastening his tail to the straight path 
leading to the south, showing that the Wolf clan belonged to us but had 
gone off, but his clan was still preserved amongst us. 

As time passed and the messengers who were sent to the south did not 
return, another party went in search of the missing men. Those who went 
on this second expedition were selected with great care from the Eagle 
clan because those men were swift, not blind, and never tired. When 
this party departed, men with eagle wings instead of hands and feet were 
pictured on the wall of rock. These men were absent three moons and 
when they returned they did not bring the men for whom they went to 
search. They said that the seven had married and were living in a 


6* 
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beautiful cafion a short distance to the east from where our brothers were 
living. From this day on dissatisfaction took the place of contentment 
and, after struggling for many years to keep the people together, our 
chief followed to this beautiful cafion, Antelope spring cafion, about 
three miles south from Keam’s cafion. It took many days to get all my 
people down to the new home because we would get lost among the many 
little cafions and the trail was very crooked. But we got to our friends at 
last and soon had houses, using the cavernous recesses in the cation sides 
and putting up a wall in front, these answered very well until we found 
time to build good houses. But the other Hopituh, our brothers, after 
a time prevailed on us to go to their home not far distant, where we built 
houses beside them. And we have been living here to this day.! 


28. THE MIGRATIONS OF THE EAGLE CLAN.” 


After the segregation of our people and the wandering which succeeded, 
my family followed the running water, suffering many hardships on our 
way to the north. We reached a point of high rocks from which could be 
seen a beautiful valley spreading out and reaching away up to the moun- 
tains. The walls of this valley were of red and yellow rock like that at our 
old home in the south. So we said we would stop here, and then houses 
were built. We had lived here many days when one of our hunters 
returned home bringing with him the skin of a bison which he said had 
been given him by a man who, though a stranger, talked in our hunter’s 
tongue, telling him that he lived at the Red rock and had been living 
there for three plantings, that before he came, others of his family had 
been living there and had built houses high up in the side of the rock. 
Also he said that his family had the horns and hoofs of the deer and that 
they had come from the land of beautiful water. When he had told us of 
these things our chief sent a large party of men to see who these people 
were and what they were doing in the land of the Eagle. After an absence 
of one moon they returned to us filled with wonderful stories about these 
strangers; that they made coverings for the feet and back from the 
leaves of the yucca; vessels of many kinds from the grasses that were 

1 This ends the first part of the legend, there are still two other clans 
which lived at or near this place about the same time. Possible number of 
years embraced in travel, seventy-five to one hundred. Map of legend: 
Starting near Jemez; to ruins near Defiance, to Cafion Bonito, to Cafion 
DeSehgy, to Keam’s Cajion, to First mesa. 

So much for historical interpretation. For the migration story as folk lore 
compare Navaho Legends, 156 and passim for the naming and consolidation 
of clan groups. —— E. C. P. 

2 Told by Miiau wutaka (old man) of the Eagle clan, June, 1883. Miiau 
wutaka was so old, about ninety, he could narrate only fragment by fragment. 
He died in 1884 without finishing this tale. 
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growing around their houses. In methods similar to those we now 
practice they confined the running water in ponds for domestic use and 
for irrigating the gardens. They also had the kiva and the kachin kthii 
(house, shrine) where the things pertaining to the kachina were kept. 
They also observed the Feast of the Fire, the Coming (arrival) and Going 
(departure) of the Kachina, and the Feast of Masau. They also had the 
sipapu and before it stood the tiponi. 

All of these things having been told to our chiefs and old men, it was 
decided that our chief, and his assistants, taking the tiponi with them, 
should go to these people, and if they found them willing, should set it 
up with theirs and join together in songs. Then our chief said if it was 
well for people to join songs with these others for a season, an eagle and 
a deer would come and drink together from the spring that furnished 
water to the Chief kiva of the strangers. (And it must be engraved upon 
the rock for it would prove that these strangers were our brothers.) 

After our chiefs and those who went with them arrived at the Red rock 
house they found that the story which had been told was true and they 
saw-many other things. The house in the cafion was high up in its walls 
and was larger than had been represented, many of its rooms held but one 
family while others held five families, some of them more. After they had 
seen everything, they stated the object of their visit and these strange 
people complied, and on the next day our tiponi was placed beside theirs 
and their chiefs and ours and all the people began to sing together. They 
sang for two days, but there came no sign of the eagle or deer and so they 
continued singing for six days. On the morning of the seventh day an 
eagle and a deer were seen at the spring nearest Chief kiva, the eagle 
perched upon the rock on which the deer was standing and drinking from 
the spring. Then all the people shouted with gladness for they now knew 
that what the old man had told them was true, and after this a general 
feast was proclaimed to last for seven days. At the time, all the garden 
products were ripe and the corn was ready to be eaten in the ear. So all 
the people went down from their houses and for six days they stayed out 
in the corn fields, visiting from one field to another, and each night the 
men gathered together preparing themselves for the dance which was to 
be celebrated on the seventh day. On the day after the dance my people 
got ready to go home and the strangers loaded them with all manner of 
presents and were very sad at parting. 

When our chief returned and told all that had happened, my people 
were very happy. It was not long after this that intermarriage began, and in 
afew years we were closely mingled together. We had always called our- 
selves the Hopituh and we found that these people of the Red rock house 
called themselves by the same name, hence we were convinced that at 
one time we had been the same people, but how long ago we knew not. 

For a long while we visited each other until a very wild and numerous 
people to the east of us called the Komanchi, came amongst us, stealing 
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what they could, killing many, and ravishing our women, and doing 
great harm to us who had always given them food. This condition lasted 
a long while till finally the chiefs said we must leave, and go to a country 
where these bad men could not find us. So we left that land and travelled 
south for days and then followed a running stream toward the west to 
where another stream coming from the north joined it (junction of San 
Juan and Colorado). At this place we stopped and built some houses 
because our women and children were tired. 

After many days we were led by the Spider woman upon the big mesa 
and she pointed out to us a great shining white rock, on the east of which 
lay the country of Masau. Masau was the chief to whom we were looking 
for the fulfilment of the promise of land where we were to build and plant 
until the coming of the white chief who was to protect us from all our 
enemies and give us many things, implements to dig and to break wood and 
stones. So we sent some of our warriors to look for a place for us. They 
went beyond this great white mesa and were gone many days, so long 
were they on the journey that of all those who went out but seven 
returned. They told us of a mesa upon which an eagle had built its nest, 
where grass and wood were abundant, but no water. ‘“While yet on our way 
we saw a beautiful valley in which antelope and deer were playing. Here 
although the herbage was not so abundant as at other places they had 
seen, yet there was water, and a peculiar kind of tree (moenkapi) which 
bore wool,’’ They talked about what they had seen for many days, and at 
last my people started on their way to this valley. Two days brought them 
there and they saw what had been told them by the others. Great herds 
of antelope and deer, along the edges of the mesas and up the cajions. 
These animals were not at all startled by our coming, they would come 
up quite close to us and our children would run among them before they 
would turn and trot off. All this occurred after twenty moon-years (twenty 
four and one half years) of travel, when our people had become greatly 
dissatisfied with constant change. So it was determined to go one day’s 
march further, when if the grass and water should grow scarcer, we should 
return to the place where the deer were seen. So we started on our way 
and came to a place occupied by those now of Oraibi. For fifty moon- 
years (sixty-one years) peace was perfect, then the Snake people began 
to come among us explaining the methods of battle. Then began a period 
of trouble. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A NOTE ON PRESENT DAY MytuH. The processes by which the myths of 
a people are validated for them in occurrences which they themselves wit- 
ness are seldom observable, particularly when natural phenomena of a major 
character are involved. The Hawaiian Islands, in spite of the large alien 
population, European, American, and Asiatic, which has settled there in the 
past hundred years, has an aboriginal mythology which not only manifests 
surprising tenacity of its own, but, according to numerous accounts, exerts 
even an appreciable influence on aliens of sophistication from whom skepti- 
cism might be expected. A striking illustration of the manner in which the 
old gods and the aboriginal myths are validated in present day folk tradition 
is afforded by the account given below. 

On March 26th, 1926, there occurred an eruption of the volcano Mauna 
Loa, on the island of Hawaii, when the A’a flow proceeded down the south 
slope of the mountain, destroying the village of Ho’opuloa. As is well known, 
the deity whose province extends over the volcanoes is known as Pele, the 
myths of whose origin, and the events of whose later life, have been fully 
recorded.2 She is known among the present inhabitants of the islands as 
‘Madame Pele’’, and it is generally understood that she lives in the crater of 
Kilauea, on the slope of Mauna Loa, Outbreaks are said to be evidences of 
her wrath, and her revenge upon those who have disobeyed her, 

The day preceding the flow of which we speak, a Japanese taxidriver was 
on his way from Hilo to Ho’opuloa, when he noticed an old woman walking 
along the road. He stopped, asked her if she was going in his direction, and 
invited her to ride with him, According to this driver, she seated herself in 
the rear of the car, and he continued. Along the road, at various points, he 
came upon three stalled automobiles. At each, he stopped to inquire if he 
might help; but immediately the cars started. Soon after, he asked the old 
woman what her destination was; and not hearing any reply, he turned 
around to discover that she was no longer there. He at once realised that his 
passenger had been Madame Pele, and telephoned an American geologist, 
reporting what had happened. The geologist, acting perhaps on his obser- 
vations of the preliminary rumblings of Mauna Ia, sent a party to observe 
the expected flow; for our purpose, it is sufficient to note that report on the 
island credits him with having sent his party because Madame Pele had been 
seen, 

The next morning, a fisherman by the name of Ka’anana was on the wharf 
at Ho’opuloa conditioning his boats for the day’s catch. This man was a 
well-to-do fisherman, owning a rest-house on the south slope of Mauna Ia, 


1 These events were related to M. J. R. by Miss Emily Warrender, of Hawaii, who was an eye- 
witness of many of the incidents recorded in the latter part of our account, and was told the 
interpretations of them given there. 

2 e. g., in W. D. Westervelt’s Hawaiian Legends of Volcanoes, Boston, tg16. 
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a substantial house in the village, and two or three small fishing shacks at the 
water’s edge. An old woman approached him, and requested that he bring 
her some fish of a kind that is rarely caught.! He told her that he had not 
caught this fish for some time. She replied, however, that he would catch some 
that day, and that he should save some for her. In due time, he sailed for his 
fishing grounds, and the old woman went back into the village. 

Next to his house in the village, and separated from it by a low stone wall, 
was another house. About noon, the woman who lived in it was busy cooking, 
when she heard a knock at the door. On answering it, she was asked by an old 
woman standing there what she was doing. When she replied that she was 
cooking dinner, the old woman wanted to know for whom it was being 
prepared. As the story goes, her answer was unpremeditated and unexplain- 
able to her: ‘I am cooking for my husband, for my little boy, and for Madam 
Pele.’’ At this, her visitor, with no further word, turned on her heel and left. 

On his return with his catch, later in the afternoon, Ka’anana was met 
at the wharf where he docked his boat by a fish-broker, who bought his 
entire catch. As he was leaving the wharf, the old woman accosted him, and 
asked for her fish. Although he had caught the rare fish she had predicted he 
would get that day, he had neglected to save them for her when he had sold 
his catch in bulk. He told her he would be sure and remember the following 
day. But she answered that he would not catch any tomorrow, and left. 

Near midnight Mauna Loa erupted. The flow was a slow one of the a’a 
(slag) type, and made its way in two directions. One was toward the village 
of Ho’opuloa, the other, on the other side of the ridge, stopped before it did 
any damage. The first, however, made its way down the valley, threatening 
Ka’anana’s mountain shelter. As soon as the first flare of the eruption took 
place, Ka’anana realised that the old woman toward whom he had been 
negligent must have been Madame Pele, and he immediately took steps to 
appease her. Luau, a pig roasted in the traditional manner, is something that 
Pele is reputed to enjoy. The fisherman killed his only pig, roasted it in a pit 
on hot stones, took it up the mountain, and laid it in the path of the flow, 
coming as close as he could approach it. It was to no purpose. His mountain 
shelter was devoured shortly thereafter. 

He recognised that the situation was serious, for the flow steadily came 
on toward Ho’opuloa and his house during the day or more following the in- 
cident. And as the lava came closer, his alarm increased, He took all the money 
he had in the world, a little over twelve dollars, and placed it on the fence 
posts behind his house. The flow, keeping to the side of the stone wall on 
which Ka’anana’s house was situated, swept relentlessly onward. As the 
account goes, there was only one place where its movement was arrested even 
for a moment. This happened when it reached the fence behind his house. 
At this point, it is said to have stopped for a moment, and then, with a mighty 
roar, to have come on, destroying his house, destroying a grocery store 
across the road, until it reached the edge of the water, where, continuing 
on its way into the bay, it ate up the rest of Ka’anana’s property, his 
fishing smacks and his shacks. He was left utterly destitute. Not only 
this, but in creating a peninsula of lava, the fish were killed by the heat, and, 


1 The exact name of which we do not know, 
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according to local tradition, it takes years before fish will again repopulate a 
bay where they have been exterminated in this way. Thus Ka’anana not 
only lost his property, but also the possibility of ever obtaining a livelihood 
at this spot. 

It is told, however, that this flow did not cross the wall which separated 
Ka’anana’s house from that of the woman who replied in so kindly a spirit 
to her old visitor, and that nothing belonging to her was harmed in any way. 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS. 


Morris J. ROGERS, JR. 
Northwestern University, 


Evanston, Illinois, 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


SoutTH CAROLINA BALLADS: with a Study of the Traditional Ballad Today. 
Collected and edited by Reed Smith. 174 pages. Cambridge. Harvard 
University Press. 1928. 


Folk-song consists of miscellaneous lyrics of many types, like love songs, 
religious songs, lullabies, game and dance songs, labor songs, laments, war 
songs, folk-improvisations, fragments, and in earlier times conjuring songs 
or medicine songs. Ballads or lyrical narratives have always had a restricted 
role, in bulk at least, among the pieces preserved in traditional song. During 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries they had, however, nearly a mono- 
poly of interest among anthologists and literary historians. In the twentieth 
century, too, many scholars — following the lead of the great Scottish collectors 
and Professor Child — centered their efforts on collecting and making available 
story-pieces or ballads. This was owing, no doubt, to the interest of their 
plot material and to their engaging lyrical quality, in the days when the 
tide of interest ran to the archaic. For the author of our latest American 
anthology also, Professor Reed Smith, the ballads of his home state, South 
Carolina, have greater interest than does South Carolina folk-song in general. 

Professor Smith's ‘“‘South Carolina Ballads” is an attractive and readable 
work, reflecting credit on its editor and treading on no one’s toes. The 
author tempers his ‘“‘“communal’’ ideas concerning ballads to take into account 
some of the results of recent research. He quotes fairly when he quotes from 
those from whom he differs, which is by no means the way of all scholars. 
Obviously his subject fascinates him. In the first hundred pages he includes 
a number of papers, largely reprints, that deal with topics like ‘“The Ballad 
and Folk-Song,’’ ‘Communal Composition,’ ‘‘The Road Downhill.’”’ The 
final pages present fourteen ballads recovered in South Carolina, and two 
traditional songs. It may be remarked in passing that since both ballads and 
pure lyrics are, strictly speaking, species of the genus folk-song, a safer title 
for the section ‘‘The Ballad and Folk-Song’’ (not quite the antithesis to be 
made) might be ‘‘ Ballads and Songs’”’, or ‘Traditional Ballads and Traditional 
Songs."’ For there may be literary ballads and popular traditional ballads 
(folk-ballads), just as literary songs and popular traditional songs may be 
distinguished. 

The final paper of the author’s discussion of the traditional ballad today is 
entitled, somewhat rashly, ‘‘Five Hurfdred Years of the ‘Maid Freed from the 
Galiows’.’’ The title is striking but it assumes too much. The author speaks 
of this well-known ballad (pages 93—94) as ‘“‘Composed before Chaucer’s 
pilgrimage, sung in England and Scotland during the spacious times of Queen 
Elizabeth, recorded by the antiquarian scholar Bishop Thomas Percy in the 
days of George the Third.”’ Yet there is not a scrap of evidence that the ballad 
was composed before Chaucer’s time. The earliest existent text was communi- 
cated to Bishop Percy in 1770. How much older the ballad is we do not know. 
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Book Reviews. 77 
The possibility that it is a pre-sixteenth or seventeenth century ballad does 
not justify Professor Smith’s title. 

Conceding at once that Professor Smith has made an interesting, valuable, 
and well-written book, some further statements made in it may be noted 
which, to the present reviewer, seem invalid. Probably the book on ballads 
will never by made to which no reviewer will take exception. 

The statement (page 3) that ‘‘both folk-song and ballad go back to 
remotest times’’ is hardly accurate if by ballad the author means as else- 
where a song telling a story. The song is the primitive form of poetry. There 
is no testimony that there were story-songs or ballads in remote times, 
Ballads proper, presenting a narrative directly, not by allusion, seem to 
belong late in literary history. It is unsound, too, to affirm as did Franz 
Boehme (Geschichte des Tanzes, 1888), quoted by Professor Smith, that ‘In 
the beginning there was probably no poem that was not sung, no song that 
was not danced to, and no dance that was not accompanied by song.’’ In- 
dividual song seems to appear as early as group song, and all primitive song 
is not danced to. The labor song, or recreation song, or medicine song may 
be every whit as primitive as the dance song, and the individual can sing 
by himself before or contemporaneously with his singing in groups. The gift 
of song in man, like that of birds, was probably his from the first, not the 
outgrowth of group assemblzge. 

Professor Smith says of ‘“‘The Lyke Wake Dirge’’ (page 5) that this lament 
“was current during the ballad age.’’ What is the ballad age? Ballad texts 
actually remain to us from the thirteenth century onward. Their patterns 
vary considerably, depending on the time from which they emerge and the 
region in which they were preserved. A definition of ballad cited by the 
author on the first page postulates a ‘‘homogeneous society’’ as necessary for 
the flourishing of ballads. Now ballads cannot go “‘back to remotest times” 
(page 3) yet there be a definite ‘‘ballad age,’’ and never in historic England 
was there a homogeneous society not characterized by class interests that 
were sharply divergent. In Anglo-Saxon England the interests of the power- 
ful classes and those of the serfs or thralls were sharply severed. In feudal 
times they were yet more so. Neither Chaucer nor Spenser nor Shakespeare 
assumed that the same kind of matter would preoccupy or interest nobles 
and peasants. 

The often-stressed distinction between ‘‘artistic literature’ and ‘‘popular 
literature’’ is repeated on page 7, the one emerging ‘‘from university, court, 
and religious circles,’’ and the other purely popular. ‘‘Its birth was on the 
lips and heart of the people as a whole.”’ This distinction is inherited from 
the Kunstpoesie vs. Volkspoesie pronouncements of nineteenth-century 
German criticism. But though long staple it is not valid. The real contrast 
should be between sophisticated or culture poetry and popular poetry; for 
popular poetry — indeed the most primitive poetry — has its own art patterns 
and follows them as scrupulously as culture poetry follows the art-patterns 
it knows and prefers. 

Doubtful too is the statement (page 7) that ballads had ‘no concern with 
patrons and patronage.’’ What is a more likely origin for certain chronicle 
ballads like ‘‘The Hunting of the Cheviot,’’ ‘The Battle of Otterbourne,”’ 
“The Rose of England,’ ‘‘Sir Andrew Barton,” than that they were the 


’ 
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products of the minstrels of the great houses of Percy, Stanley, Howard? 
The great baronial houses of the North had minstrels. What matter came 
from them ? Not Jiterary stuff, for the minstrel poems were song or recital 
poems, not reading poems, And certainly not stuff like that turned out by the 
broadside press of London and hawked about the streets. 

On page 14 the reader is told that ‘‘It is an astonishing fact that we do not 
know the name of a single one of the authors of the 305 traditional ballads that 
have come down to us.”’ This is not astonishing of anything in oral tradition, 
Rather would it be astonishing if the names of the authors had been preserved. 
How many folk-singers know offhand the authors of ‘“Home Sweet Home,” 
or “Hail Columbia,’ or “Yankee Doodle’? Texts of Longfellow’s ‘‘The 
Bridge,’’ and O. W. Holmes’s ‘‘Ballad of an Oysterman”’ have been found in 
oral tradition with no memory of the composers preserved. Even such long 
and literary productions as many of the mediaeval romances came down to us 
authoriess, 

The ‘“‘spontaneous combustion” theory of ballad origins draws the most 
space from Professor Smith and with it lie his sympathies. It is curious how 
persistent is this hypothesis in view of the fact that it confuses two distinct 
types of folk-song, the folk-improvisation, a crude, shifting, transient, and 
not very important type, and the song telling a story, a type that does not 
bulk so large as is usually assumed in the folk-song of most peoples, ‘The 
weakness of the anti-communalists’ attacks”, says the author (page 35) “‘lies 
in the facts that it is negative in character and that it rests upon analogy.” 
They say, he continues, that not a single ballad of the Child type that is the 
result of communal improvisation can be found. ‘“The communalists grant 
this but reply that neither have the anti-communalists brought to light a 
modern ballad resembling the traditional ballads that is the result of in- 
dividual or any other kind of authorship.’’ Now Scott or Swinburne, though 
they hardly cared to go full length in imitation, could write ballads in the 
manner of the traditional ballads, and Kipling wrote excellent folk-pieces in 
his ‘Barrack Room Ballads.’’ But the point made by the anti-communalists 
is rather that the folk-improvisation of the unlettered fails to bring ballads 
at all. Who would be so deluded as to expect to find in these days ballads 
composed in a bygone style (the Child ballad style) unless imitatively by anti- 
quarians ? The fact is that improvising throngs cannot build up a coherent 
story, in any style, and give their creations permanence and currency. 

Professor Smith continues, ‘‘The anti-communalist argument, stripped 
to its essentials, is that no modern community not even if isolated and 
homogeneous such as a mountain community or cattle ranch, has produced 
communally a ballad resembling the Child ballads, therefore no community 
anywhere or at any time could have done so.’’ Not at all. Modern research 
shows that isolated communities preserve older folk-song after it has died out 
in the regions whence it emerged; that when such communities compose 
songs for themselves their songs are usually adapted from older songs; and it 
shows especially that folk-compositions concern the folk-themselves, their 

life and daily interests, and incidents in their own horizons, They reflect the 
point of view of their composers. The English and Scottish pieces are not 
composed from a peasant angle nor do they reflect peasant life. They deal 
with high life and they often show a knowledge of chivalrous ways and court 
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usages. In their older forms they reflect peasant interests not at all. Andrew 
Lang’s often-quoted sentence, cited approvingly on page 9, ‘‘The whole soul 
of the peasant class breathes in their burdens,”’ is quite fanciful. 

The position of the anti-communalists is not “negative” for they can show 
numberless pieces of individual origin that enter into the stream of traditional 
poetry, their authors forgotten, conforming more and more to the traditional 
patterns for their day and their region as they are handed down. 

“Tennyson's lyric craftsmanship was not suited to the ballad,’’ says the 
author on page 70, ‘‘and ‘Lady Clare,’ ‘The Revenge’, and ‘The Charge of 
the Light Brigade’ were the nearest approaches he either could or would 
make.’’ Tennyson’s ‘The Sisters” with its refrain, and “Edward Gray” 
are better instances than ‘‘The Revenge’ and “The Charge of the Light 
Brigade.’’ Why however should it so often be assumed, as though to their 
disparagement, that our major poets could not imitate traditional ballads ? 
One doubts whether any of them ever tried whole-heartedly to doso. Presum- 
ably they did not want to conform to the manner of traditional pieces to 
a point where their own individuality of authorship would be submerged. Why 
should the success of the ballads or lyric narratives they chose to write be 
adjudged to depend on their imitativeness ? 

This is perhaps not the place to say much of ballad origins, but one hopes 
that the time will sometime come to pass when it will not be thought 
necessary to account for ballads as coming in the bulk from some single 
source. Surely, like other folk-song, they originated in many ways, in many 
periods. Some of the English and Scottish ballads, the descendants of which 
are collected in this country with such assiduity by our anthologists, may 
have come from the minstrels of baronial houses; some may have come from 
clericals; some like ‘‘Little Musgrave and Lady Barnard”’ and ‘‘Barbara 
Allen’’ were stage songs. ‘“The Three Ravens”’ appears first in an anthology 
for the ‘“‘Court, Cittie, and Countrey Humours,’ and ‘““The Fair Flower of 
Northumberland”’ is represented as ‘‘sung before a king and queen.’’ An- 
other ballad is represented as “the carping of a clerk,’’ for others ‘‘gent- 
lemen”’ are exhorted to “‘listen.’’ Later pieces were probably composed for 
oral delivery by professional writers for entertainment. The one way in which 
the English ballads were /easi likely to originate, if they were to find diffusion 
and permanence, was through the improvisation, with or without the 
accompaniment of the dance, of festal groups, 

LOUISE POUND. 

University of Nebraska. 


VOLKSVERHALEN UIT Oost-INDIE (SPROOKJES EN FABELS) DOOR JAN DE 
VRIES. 2 volumes. Zutphen, W. J. Thieme & Cie., 1925, 1928. 

Diz MARCHEN VON KLUGEN RATSELLOSERN, EINE VERGLEICHENDE UNTER- 
SUCHUNG von JAN DE VRIES. (FF Communications, No. 73). Helsinki 
(Helsingfors), 1928. 

Up to the present time the folk-tales of Indonesia have been very difficult 
of access for the average folklorist, since they were to be found only in rare 
publications and in manuscript. Dixon’s summary in his Oceanic Mythology, 
while very satisfactory for certain groups of tales, made no pretence to being 
exhaustive or even representative of the whole range of narrative material. 
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In his Volksverhalen uit Oosi-Indié, of which the concluding volume has 
now appeared, Professor De Vries has furnished a corpus of Indonesian tales 
of all kinds, so that the student can obtain an excellent idea of the range and 
nature of this body of folk-lore. His comparative notes on each of the tales 
and on many of the separate motifs show an unusual acquaintance with folk- 
tales in all parts of the world. The influence of India on this body of folk-lore 
becomes very clear in the light of his studies. A convenient summary of the 
tales is given, with references, where appropriate, to Aarne’s classification of 
folk-tale types. 

A scholar who brings together a body of scattered material such as this and 
makes a thorough comparative study, as Professor De Vries has done, con- 
tributes greatly to the large task of making the folk-lore of the world accessible 
to the general student. His work points the way for similar bodies of tales 
from other regions of the world. It is to be hoped that they will be done as 
interestingly and as thoroughly as the present collection from East India. 

In addition to the preparation of the collection just mentioned and the 
writing of a series of scholarly articles about various aspects of the tale and 
the ballad, Professor De Vries has been for many years accumulating material 
for a definitive study of one folk-tale. The ripe fruit of these years of study 
is his monograph on the tales of clever riddle-solvers, which has just appeared 
as a number of the FF Communications. As may be surmised from the place 
of publication, the very rigorous ‘‘Finnish method”’ of folk-tale research has 
been employed. This historic-geographic method is seen at its best in this 
extensive study. In the 436 pages devoted to the tale he gives attention to 
631 variants scattered over a large part of the world. These he analyses into 
their component incidents and considers in the greatest detail. On the results 
of his statistical counts, he brings to bear his wide knowledge of literary and 
historical movements. 

The tale of the “Clever Peasant Daughter’’ (Type 875') he found to be so 
closely related to two other tales that a study of all three became imperative. 
The other two are Types 920, ‘‘The Czar’s Son,”’ and 921, ‘“The Clever Youth.” 
These are all tales in which a clever youth or maiden answers questions in a 
riddling fashion, or solves riddles propounded by a king. 

The author makes an especially penetrating study of the interrelations of 
these three tales. The clever girl he finds characteristically European. Most of 
the individual motifs, however, he traces to the Orient, primarily to India. 
He shows the influence of the Jewish literary narratives as a means of crys- 
tallizing many unrelated motifs of Oriental origin into definite tale-types. 

Professor De Vries has shown how the thoroughgoing statistical investi- 
gation applied by the methods so carefully worked out by the Finnish 
scholars can be a safe foundation on which to build a study that demands of 
the scholar all that he can give to it of his knowledge of history and literature. 
Such questions as the influence of the Dominican friars on European folklore, 
the probability of English tales being borrowed in India, or Spanish in the 
Phillipines, and the cultural background of medieval Bulgaria are only a 
few that arise in the discussion of these three tales. 

Though the scope of the study is limited to three rather simple tales, the 


1 Aarne-Thompson, Types of the Folk-Tale (FFC No. 74), Helsinki, 1928. 
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monograph leaves few of the great questions of folk-tale origin and trans- 
mission untouched. A few more works of the thoroughness and vision of this 
investigation would bring certainty about many of the questions that still 
puzzle all earnest students of the tale. 
STITH THOMPSON. 
Indiana University. 


THE AMERICAN SONGBAG. Carl Sandburg.New York. Harcourt Brace and Co., 
1927. $7.50. 


Carl Sandburg’s is a book to be enjoyed, not analyzed. As a child we heard 
snatches of song which have run through our head ever since to the tune of 
we knew not what and the words “‘la, la, la.’’ Many of the words and tunes 
we find in this collection. 

The volume is one which may be picked up in a moment of depression 
and enjoyed with or without a musical instrument. Perhaps more without 
than with. For songs like these are songs of tradition; they should really not 
be recorded. Those who have the proper type of mind remember them and 
sing their own tunes. No one’s tune ever fits the melody chosen for record. 
But we must nevertheless be grateful to the author for presenting them here, 
for though the melodies remain in the ear the words, never properly heard and 
learned, elude us. Most frequently it is the most tragic or witty line which has 
become la, la, la; it is here to be picked up again. 

Anyone who loves these kinds of song will find some attuned to his mood 
no matter how depressed or exalted. For an exalted mood there are the 
Hearse Song, or the Handsome Young Aiyman. Where they were or I was Born 
almost Ten Thousand Years Ago will comfort the most bitter spell of cynicism, 
and Abdul the Bulbul Ameer will carry the most boresome task to swift 
completion. The Songbag does not have the only stanza we remembered : 


Then they fought till they bust, 
‘Cause they both thought they must, 
And heads legs and arms filled the air, 
And when they were through 

You could scarcely find two 

Bits of Abdul le Bulbul la Meer. 


But the omission of such gems need not concern us at all. We use the 
Songbag’s variant only to get the run of the song and gaily insert the parts 
of our own which we like best. The same holds for the tune in places where you 
had always sung it wrong. It is yours and nothing about it 7s wrong. 

Go Get the A xe is a fine antidote for a brain running on one cylinder. 

We do not think much of the spirituals the editor has chosen just because 
we do not know them. Sometime when the family is out we will pick them 
out with one finger on the piano and add them to our list. Many nights of such 
pleasure are before us because the number and variety of the songs is so great. 

Personally we enjoyed the Picnic and Hayrack Follies first and the Five 
Wars second, but those are the types we are especially addicted to. We 
missed the Bible Story but mostly for the sake of our friends who do not 
know it, and because we always have hopes of adding new stanzas to our 
present ninety-nine. But we are compensated by J was Born Almost Ten 
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Thousand Y ears Ago — we find ‘‘a hundred thousand’”’ more vivid, but then we 
use ‘‘a hundred thousand”. We also think Mr. Noah one of our best and are 
sorry it is not here. 

But it is petty of us to complain of what is not in the face of so much that 
is. If we may venture one adverse criticism we might mention that to our 
taste the variants are too highly expurgated. But that may have been done 
out of deference to the publisher or perhaps to Uncle Sam. It really does not 
matter for we remember all the censored lines. 

One cannot look at the book without imagining the ripping time the 
author must have had in compiling it. We can see him sitting on a rail fence 
in the sunshine listening to a darky song and joining in the chorus, Or on the 
top step of the porch of the country store swapping songs and yarns with 
the oldest inhabitants. He has been at a party of the younger generation. 
Half a dozen youngsters have heard of his passion for song and we hear them 
humming from a moonlight terrace — close harmony this is! And when the 
humming dies down, quick as a flash, ‘Do you know Abalone?” And he, 
after listening, ‘Do you know Willie the Weeper?'’ And then altogether, 
“Did — you — e—ever — hear — the — sto-o-ry ......... ” Tf the 
collecting was not done in this way it should have been. 

We are glad the book is unfinished for the author may in the future string 
out others of his tatters and remnants. Until he does, the work he has done 
“in the depths of humility’’ and ‘“‘with much love but not enough’’ will con- 
tinue to give joy to sinners and to help fellow lovers of humanity over their 
highest hurdles and through their deepest ditches. 

GLADYS A, REICHARD 

Barnard College, New York City. 


READ ’EM AND WEEP. Sigmund Spaeth. New York Doubleday Page and Co., 
1927. $ 4.00, 


If we had never seen Sandburg’s American Songbag we would have loved 
this book. As it is we like it and enjoy it. It was compiled purely for entertain- 
ment and is entertaining. The author makes no pretence at erudition. 

“The songs you forget to remember’’ date from the earliest period of 
American history but they are sophisticated, not folk, songs. And so we have 
an anthology of sentimental songs arranged in chronological order from the 
Yankee Doodle of the eighteenth century to Don’t Swat your Mother and 
Don’t Tell me What you Dreamed Last Night, ultra-sophisticated twentieth 
century parodies. 

Many gaps in our song delights are filled in by the titles in this list: Just 
Break the News to Mother, The Little Brown Jug, Heaven will Protect the 
working Girl, The Young Oysterman, and many others. 

The inferiority of this book lies, not in the songs included, but rather in 
the remarks of the author which are patronizing and supercilious. The 
difference between him and Sandburg is that he is not immersed in humility 
nor does he bring love to his task. With the same sort of material he has 
achieved crudity (modern smartness) instead of fineness, and the effect of his 
text must be a curling lip and a feeling of superiority over the tastes of our 
forefathers. 

GLADYS A, REICHARD 
Barnard College, New York City. 
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TEWA FIRELIGHT TALES. Retold by Ahlee James, 1927. New York. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 248 pages. $ 2.00. 


A nice edition of Tewa tales for children. Most of the illustrations by Awa 
Tsireh are in the well known attractive stiff Pueblo style with good coloring. 
Some are of masked dancers, others depict incidents of the stories. Tail pieces 
to the chapters are adaptations from highly conventionalized pottery designs. 


A Two-Gun CycLONE. B. E. Denton. 1927. Dallas, Texas. B. E. Denton- 

145 pages. $ 1.50. 

The book is a wildwest thriller which tells of the author’s exploits, the 
picture is the stereotyped movie version — the West as the Easterner wants 
to know it. Time seems to have colored the adventures vividly. The writer and 
publisher have printed this account so as to be able to lay aside pick and 
shovel as a means of livelihood in his old age — he is seventy-two. Three 
cowboy songs are recorded. 


By CHEYENNE CAMPFIRES, George Bird Grinnell. Yale University Press, 

1926. 305 pp., 9 plates. 

This collection of Cheyenne stories supplements the previous work on the 
Cheyenne for which Dr. Grinnell is well known. For those unfamiliar with 
this tribe, there is a brief foreword on their mode of life. The stories them- 
selves are a good selection from the range of Cheyenne mythology. In many 
instances, cross references are given to the author’s other works on the 
Cheyenne and also the Pawnee. 

The collection includes many familiar patterns in Plains tales, such as war 
stories and stories of mystery, or special supernatural experiences. The Wihio 
tales are the trickster stories with Bungling Host and Eye Juggler and others, 
reminiscent of the Nanabosho and Coyote tales of the east and west. 

While the book is by no means a complete collection of Cheyenne 
mythology, it is nevertheless a very representative group of stories. The 
stories are given in excellent, simple English. From them, the narrative style, 
in relation to plot could be studied, but one feels that they are too far removed 
from the original for any more intimate study of literary style. 


ERNA GUNTHER. 
University of California. 


TONGAN PLACE NAMES. Edward Winslow Gifford. Bernice P. Bishop Museum, 
Bulletin 6. Honolulu, 1923. 


Although a record of place names should be incorporated in any complete 
ethnography, it is even more essential in Polynesian data than elsewhere. 
A comparison of place names is important in any analysis of migrations among 
the islands. In the present study it has been found that Tonga has 80°/, of her 
place names in common with those of Samoa and 40°/, with New Zealand. 
As more material is accumulated further evidence of this sort should help 
greatly in defining the movements of the Polynesians. The place names have 
been compiled from the records in the Tongan Land Office and translated 
with the aid of residents. 
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The place names have been analysed in an attempt to determine the | 
direction of movement within the island group. The discussion assumes g ™ 
primacy for Tongatabu both politically and in length of occupation, the 7 
latter point being borne out by the depth of the kitchen middens on the island, 7 
The movement has been in general from the larger to the smaller groups. 7 

The names themselves are largely descriptive of some natural feature. In 7 
the gazetteer, they are arranged alphabetically, giving the feature to which ~ 
the name is applied, and its meaning, the island group and the island in which ~ 
it occurs, the nearest village, the name of the landlord. The list includes 7 
nearly 5000 names and should add materially to our knowledge of this area, 4 

The Tongan people are keenly aware of the beauty of nature and use this 7 
frequently as the theme for poetry. Several ancient poems, that is, dating to 7 
Mariner’s time, and some modern ones are given as examples of this type 7 
of literature. 

ERNA GUNTHER 


TONGAN MYTHS AND TALES. Edward Winslow Gifford. Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum, Bulletin 8, Honolulu, 1924. 


In Tonga, as in many other parts of Polynesia, mythology is not entirely © 
oral tradition. Much of the older material has been preserved through the ~ 
efforts of early missionaries and other visitors. In this collection Gifford has ~ 
correlated this documentary material with the legends he obtained at first © 
hand while in the islands. 

Mythology, as every other phase of culture, is pressed into service to 
help determine the origin and subsequent migrations of the Polynesians. To 
this end the author has compared his collection of tales with the various 
parts of the Pacific included in Dixon’s “Oceanic Mythology’’. The re- 
semblances run as follows: 

Polynesian 67 
Indonesian 48 
Micronesian 27 
Melanesian fe) 

This bears out Dixon’s summary of his Polynesian section, altho as Gifford 
admits the meagerness of the material from many groups may seriously affect 
these affiliations. The trend of the mythology supports the theory that the 
Tongans came to their islands through Micronesia, rather than through Mela- 
nesia. 

The myths include the creation story, the exploits of Maui and the tales 
about the Tui Tonga or king of Tonga, this being the usual genealogical tale, 
giving the origin of the dynasty and tracing it through thirty-five kings. 
Outside of these, the stories deal largely with the origins of natural features, 
aniinals, plants and customs and arts of living. These are generally tales of a 
novelistic sort with human and supernatural actors. The trend is distinctly 
away from the animal tales, so popular in American mythologies. 

Altho there may be single incidents in Polynesian mythology that bear 
semblance to American Indian mythologies, still the whole tenor of Poly- 
nesian literature is so different, that these minor coincidences must not be 
taken too seriously. 

ERNA GUNTHER. 








